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HON. JAMES E. LOTHROP—MAYOR OF DOVER. 


BY REV. ALONZO H. QUINT, D. D. 


It is true that New Hampshire has 
been prolific in sons who, without 
special advantages of fortune, have 
so developed and applied their own 
force of character as to make thetm- 
selves felt in business and public life. 
Perhaps our native stock, perhaps the 
character of our soil which requires 
energy, have caused this abundance of 
the true wealth and prosperity of a 
State. But while such men are not 
few, it is well to put them upon 
record, as illustrations of success aris- 
ing from energy, integrity, and industry. 

James Evsripce LoreRop, now on 
his second term as Mayor of Dover, 
was born 30 November, 1826, in 
Rochester, N. H., on the farm of his 
maternal grandfather, Samuel Horne, 
three miles south of Rochester village. 
He was the son of Daniel and Sophia 
(Horne) Lothrop. He is descended 
from a sound stock on both sides. His 
first American ancestor, on his father’s 
side, Mark Lothrop, was younger 
brother of Rev. John Lothrop, the 
first minister of Scituate, Mass., and 
grandson of John Lowthorpe, of Low- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, England. Mark 
was in Salem, Mass., in 1643, but 
removed to Duxbury, and thence to 
Bridgewater in 1656, where he died 
in 1686. His grandson Mark mar- 
ried Hannah Alden, a great-grand 
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daughter of John Alden, of the May- 
flower, by his wife Priscilla Mullins, 
commemorated in history and in Long- 
fellow’s charming poem. ‘The one 
who said, “ Why not speak for your- 
self, John?” was the direct ancestress 
of James E. Lothrop. On the ma- 
ternal side, Mr. Lothrop is descended 
from William Horne, of Horne’s Hilt 
in Dover, who held his exposed posi- 
tion in the Indian wars, and whose 
estate has been in the family name 
from 1662 until the present genera- 
tion; but he was killed in the massa- 
cre of 28 June, 1689. Through the 
Horne line, also, came descent from 
Rev. Joseph Hull, minister at Dur- 
ham in 1662, a graduate at the uni- 
versity at Cambridge, England ; from 
John Ham, of Dover; from the emi- 
grant John Heard, and others of like 
vigorous stock. It was his ancestress, 
Elizabeth (Hull) Heard, whom the 
old historians call a “ brave gentlewo- 
man,” held her garrison-house, the 
frontier fort in Dover in the Indian 
wars, and successfully defended it in 
the massacre of June 28, 1689. 

The year after the son’s birth, the 
father bought a farm on Haven’s Hill, 
in Rochester, and removed thither. 
In this commanding highland, the 
son’s home continued to be for the 
next fifteen years. Two other sons 
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were born, John C. and Daniel. It 
was a true home in which the boys 
lived. The father was a man of ster- 
ling qualities, Strong in mind and will, 
but commanding love as well as re- 
spect. He was trusted with legisla- 
tion and with places which required 
fidelity and strength. The mother 
was a woman of outward beauty and 
beauty of soul alike ; with high ideals 
and reverent conscientiousness. Her 
influence over her boys was life-long. 
The home was a centre of intelligent 
intercourse, a sample of the simplicity 
but earnestness of many of our best 
New Hampshire homesteads. The 
mother lived until just after the eldest. 
James, had come of age; the father 
survived for many years. 

Daniel Lothrop, senior, the father, 
while owning a farm, was a mason by 
occupation, and hence, in an exten- 
sive business, necessarily came to be 
much away from home. As James 
grew, he had a position of responsi- 
bility as the eldest of the three boys. 
But his early life was the usual life of 
a boy at that time on a New Hamp- 
shire fatm. 
reliant. He attended school 
district school-house winters, and 
worked on the farm summers. For 
several summers, in his father’s neces- 
sary absence, the boy did a man’s full 
work upon the farm. When he was 
nine years of age, he walked from 
Rochester to Dover, purchased a large 
Latin lexicon for his own use, and 
walked home the same day with his 
prize. When he was ten years of age, 
he used to take a load of wood to 
Dover, and sell it before seven o’clock 
in the morning, and it is noticeable 
that the open market-place was Frank- 
lin Square, where his extensive prop- 
erty interests were to be largely situ- 
ated, and where he looks out daily 
from his principal place of business 
upon the spot where, a boy of ten 
years, he used to sell his wood. 

His attendance on district schools 
was not sufficient, and he obtained 
instruction of a higher grade, partly at 
an academy in Rochester village, and 


He was sturdy and self- 


in the 
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partly at Straffotd Academy, of which 
Rev. Orin B. Cheney was then princi- 
pal, now President of Bates College. 
In the winter of 1842-3, when he was 
sixteen years of age, he taught the 
winter school in upper Rochester dis- 
trict, following with a private school in 
the same place. 

At that time he had so far progressed 
in study, that he was ready to enter 
college, that summer, a year in ad- 
vance. But in the spring before he 
would have entered college, in 1843, 
he followed the advice of his maternal 
uncle, Jeremiah Horne, M. D., a suc- 
cessful practitioner of medicine then 
in Fall River; went to Fall River, 
commenced the study of that profes- 
sion in the office and under the in- 
struction of his uncle, and learned 
also the drug business in his uncle’s 
drug store. 

He remained with Dr. Horne two 
years, and then, in 1845, returned 
home. He had fifteen dollars, made 
by a little traffic allowed him in the 
drug store of his uncle. 

In the fall of that year, Mr. Loth- 
rop, with three hundred dollars loaned 
him by his father, with the knowledge 
and experience acquired in the drug 
store of his uncle at Fall River, opened 
such a store in Dover. He was but 
nineteen years of age. But years are 
not necessary to pluck and ability. 
From that simple beginning by a boy, 
and with that little borrowed capital, 
has grown a business rapidly approach- 
ing, and soon to surpass, a million of 
dollars annually. 

It was the same year in which Morrill’s 
brick block was finished. Mr. Loth- 
rop did not then know that this then 
elegant building would by-and-by come 
under his care. He opened his drug 
store in alittle wooden building, a 
little north. The store in which is 
the Lothrop clothing house occupies 
almost exactly the same spot. It was 
one of a group of wooden buildings, 
which were afterwards to be pulled 
down to make place for the lofty and 
elegant Morrill’s new block, which 
completes the whole distance on 
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Franklin Square from Second to Third 
streets. 

For a year or more, he conducted 
the business entirely alone, doing all 
its work ; and then by night himself 
carrying circulars and other advertis- 
ing papers around to the houses of 
the citizens. Of course, he com- 
manded success, and he came to 
need help. 

Besides, he had begun the study of 
medicine, and he wished to complete 
it. He desired to attend lectures at 
Brunswick, Me., and afterwards to 
graduate at Philadelphia; and he 
called to his assistance his younger 
brother, Daniel Lothrop, then fitted 
for college. 

He urged the young boy to take 
charge of the store, promising as an 
extra inducement an equal division as 
to profits, and that the firm should 
read “ D. Lothrop & Co.” This last 
was too much for an ambitious lad. 
When five years of age, he had 
scratched on a piece of tin these 
magic words, opening to fame and 
honor, “D. Lothrop & Co.,” nailing 
the embryo sign against the door of his 
play-house. How then could he re- 
sist, now, at fourteen? And why not 
spend the vacation in this manner? 
And so the sign was made and put 
up, and thus began the house of “ D. 
Lothrop & Co.,”’ the name of which is 
spoken as a household word wherever 
the English language is used, and 
whose publications are loved in more 
than one of the royal families of Eu- 
rope. 

James E. Lothrop took the degree 
of M. D., at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, in 1848, and returned to Dover. 
But the increasing opportunities of a 
rapidly growing business had become 
so important that his whole attention 
was demanded in that direction, and 
he relinquished the idea of practicing 
medicine. His medical knowledge, 
however, was of good service in the 
drug business, to whose success he 
gave his earnest labor. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the little borrowed 
capital of $300 was repaid to his 
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father two years after the loan was 
made, 

The business became lucrative. 
About three years after its origin, it 
was decided that Daniel open a simi- 
lar store at Newmarket, still for D. 
Lothrop & Co. James remained, and 
has ever since, in Dover, the financial 
manager of the firm. Ina short time, 
the second brother, John C. Lothrop, 
was received into the firm. After the 
elder brother’s departure from home, 
John C. had necessarily taken his 
place in farm work. But he demanded 
a business life. He was received on 
equal terms with the others. He was 
placed with Daniel, at Newmarket, and 
learned the drug business. 

These three brothers have presented 
a most remarkable spirit of family 
union. Remarkable in that there was 
none of the drifting away from each 
other into perilous friendships and 
moneyed ventures. They held firmly 
to each other with a trust beyond 
words. ‘The simple word of each was 
as good asa bond. And as early as 
possible they entered into an agree- 
ment that all three should combine 
fortunes, and, though keeping distinct 
kinds of business, should share equal 
profits under the firm name of “ D. 
Lothrop & Co.” For thirty-six years, 
through all the stress and strain of 
business life in this rushing age, their 
loyalty has been preserved strong and 
pure. Without aquestion or a doubt, 
there has been an absolute unity of 
interests, although James E., President 
of the Cocheco Bank and Mayor of 
the city of Dover, is in one city, John 
C., in another, and Daniel in still an- 
other, and each having the particular 
direction of businesses which their 
enterprise and sagacity have made ex- 
tensive and profitable. 

After John C. Lothrop had learned 
the business, they proceeded to estab- 
lish a store at Meredith Village, and 
still another was opened at Amesbury 
Mills, Mass. All of these prospered, 
and the extent of business made pur- 
chases easy. But, as profitable oppor- 
tunities offered, these were all sold. 
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On the disposal of the Newmarket 
store, John C. Lothrop was placed in 
a drug store at Great Falls. ‘This was 
continued until the added business of 
clothing became specially profitable, 
and the drug store was disposed of, 
and John C. Lothrop still remains 
there in that branch. 

In Dover, where the drug business 
had become concentrated, it had also 
become expanded. There was a fa- 
vorable opportunity to purchase the 
former business of Dr. Joseph H. 
Smith, and it was purchased, and car- 
ried on, under the oversight of Dr. 
James E. Lothrop, by salesmen. This 
he removed to the corner of Wash- 
ton and Central Streets, and built up 
a business, but sold it in 1866. The 
old buildings on Franklin Square were 
torn down, and they moved into the 
brick block. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, from increase of business, to 
enlarge their working force, and they 
conveyed to Mr. Alonzo T. Pinkham 
a half interest. The drug store was 
then carried on under the style of 
Lothrops & Pinkham, and is still suc- 
cessful in the highest degree. 

When, about twenty-nine years ago, 
Oliver Wyatt left the store next above 
Morrill’s brick block, and transferred 
his clothing business to the south side 
of the river, Mr. Lothrop conceived 
that there was still a great opportunity 
for such a business on the north side. 
The firm of D. Lothrop & Co. accord- 
ingly seized upon the vacant store and 
opened a clothing house. Doubtless 
they were also influenced by the fact 
that their father, Daniel Lothrop, sen- 
ior, desired to enter some such busi- 
ness, and the style of this house was 
Daniel Lothrop & Sons. They early 
established branches at Rochester and 
Great Falls. That at Rochester was 
sold out profitably in due time. 
The firm purchased, also, about six- 
teen years ago, the clothing business 
of Joshua Varney, but about five years 
after they brought it to the home store 
on Franklin Square. 

While the new block was building, 
their whole clothing business was ne- 
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cessarily in the Varney store. Since 
its return it has remained in the elegant 
room in the new block. Two changes, 
however, occurred. The father, Daniel 
Lothrop, senior, did not enter the new 
building. Just before its completion, 
his lamented decease returned the firm 
to its former three members. An ad- 
dition became necessary. A _ brother, 
M. Henry Lothrop (late president of 
the Common Council of Dover), after 
eight years’ servive as salesman, in 1877 
took one half interest in the clothing 
business here, D. Lothrop & Co. re 

taining the other half, and M. Henry 
Lothrop being in charge of this busi- 
ness. Since 1870 they have been in 
the new, lofty, spacious store which 
forms the centre of Morrill’s new block. 
But in 1880, M. Henry Lothrop was 
transferred to the Boston department, 
and the firm entered into partnership 
with Charles H. Farnliam & Co., who 
took a half interest in the clothing busi- 
ness in Dover, and that business is 
conducted by Lothrops, Farnham & Co. 

To the Dover business was also 
added, in 1873, another department, 
consisting of musical instruments, 
music, and machines, which has since 
grown to immense proportions, being 
now the largest of its kind in the state 
and probably in New England. 

The subordinate management of all 
these various departments of business 
must necessarily be in the immediate 
care of responsible interested parties, 
yet the general finance and leadership 
of the whole rests with James E. Loth- 
rop. 

It should be noted also, that in a 
critical time of business, 185 7-9, owing 
to the absence and temporary illness 
of Daniel Lothrop, the whole extended 
business, in every direction, was thrown 
into the hands of James E. Lothrop, 
who conducted it with steady success. 

The name of D. Lothrop & C6. has 
even more than a national reputation. 
In 1850, in Dover, they purchased the 
stock of books held by Elijah Wadleigh, 
and began business as book-sellers. In 
1852 they purchased the entire build- 
ing. In addition to their retail busi- 
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ness they built up a good jobbing 
trade, and did a little in publish- 
ing. In a few years, however, the 
ambition of the house wanted a 
broader field; they sold the Dover 
book business, and Daniel Lothrop 
went to Boston and opened a store— 
D. Lothrop & Co.—at Nos. 38 and 40 
Cornhill. These were fine quarters, 
and the business was a success. 

In February, 1876, they took the 
superb apartments of the whole four- 
story double store on Franklin Street, 
corner of Hawley, and fitted up a store 
running the whole depth with an ele- 
gance unsurpassed. A very large busi- 
ness has been built up, and the great 
success of their publishing work has 
required them, the present year, to lease 
additional a five-story building on Pur- 
chase Street, for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Besides their books, a class 


which for beauty of design and exquis- 
iteness of illustration are nowhere sur- 
passed, four periodicals havé a world- 
wide fame,—Baby- Land, Pansy, Little 


Men and Women, and Wide-Awake. 
The immediate direction of the 
Boston business is of course in that 
city. But there the sagacity of the 
elder brother in Dover is often of great 
help. The general financial care also 
rests with him. The Boston manager 
can draw on James E. Lothrop at sight. 
The entire supervision of the Dover 
business is of course in his care. 
Never Gisturbed by fluctuations in busi- 
ness, apparently never busy, never ruf- 
fled in temper, keen in judgment, fertile 
in resources, the senior partner seems 
never to have a care resting upon him. 
At the same time, Dr. Lothrop has 
the entire care of real estate, compris- 
ing fifteen stores and fifty-seven tene- 
ments, including the Morrill estate. 
He has beena director in the Cochecho 
National Bank from 1858, was chosen 
Vice-President in 1873, and has been 
its President since 1876. ‘That his ad- 
ministration in that capacity has been 
particularly successful, is evidenced by 
the former and present standing of that 
institution. In 1871 he became a di- 
rector in the Cochecho Aqueduct Asso- 
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ciation, its clerk in 1872, and from 
1875 its president. He is also a di- 
rector in the Portsmouth & Dover R.R., 
in the Eliot Bridge Company, and in 
the Dover Horse Railroad ; and has 
been president of the Dover Board of 
Trade. To carry ali these interests so 
successfully and satisfactorily requires 
skill, energy and public confidence. 

In the year 1872, Mr. Lothrop was 
representative in the legislature. But 
his main public office has been and is, 
that of mayor of the city of Dover. 
Upon this office he entered in January, 
1883, and he gave himself heartily and 
carefully to the work of its duties. He 
began by establishing daily office hours, 
when he could always be found in the 
mayor’s office. ‘This ensured a close 
attention to business in all directions. 
The care of a great business of his own, 
and with uniform success due to good 
organization, prudent forethought, 
known integrity and energetic action, 
fitted him for the work of the city,— 
which is simply a business to be con- 
ducted on business principles. As that 
he recognized it, and he attended to 
its concerns precisely as he would at- 
tend to his own private business. 

The prominent points in his admin- 
istration for the first year, were more 
than usually important. 

1. What was ca'led the Knibb’s 
valve case, a suit for damages for al- 
leged infringement of patent upon 
some device in the fire steamers of the 
Amoskeag company. Suits were to be 
broughtalloverthe country. Troy, N.Y., 
it was said, had acknowledged the claim. 
The complainant had begun with New 
Hampshire, as precedent to attacking 
Boston ; and in our state it began with 
Dover. An agreement was made be- 
tween the New Hampshire cities. The 
complainant demanded of Dover, 
$65,000 ; he gradually lowered his de- 
mand until, the trial coming on, Dover 
could settle for (say) $900, if she would 
acknowledge the claim and thus give 
the plaintiff the benefit of a verdict. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Lothrop’s inflexible determination to 
fight what he believed to be an out- 
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rageous demand, prevented all serious 
talk of a compromise. Dover won the 
suit,—for the city of Boston ! 

2. ‘The departure of the shoe busi- 
ness had seriously hurt trade in Dover. 


‘The mayor entered upon the work of 


recalling it by inducing the citizens to 
offer special facilities. ‘This work is 
already successful, and the tide is 
turned. 

3. Butthe one which he will doubt- 
less pride himself upon, is the estab- 
lishment of a free public library. A 
private library had existed. The mayor 
brought forward the subject in his in- 
augural address. He framed and pre- 
sented a plan by which the city could 
obtain the books of the old library ; 
secured the passage of an ordinance 
by the city council, and when the ne- 
cessary legislation was had from the 
state, found the people ready to make 
liberal appropriations. The library is 
established and has been largely in- 
creased. Dr. Lothrop is chairman of 
the board of trustees, not ex-officio, 
but by spontaneous election. His ad- 
ministration will always be remembered 
as the one in which Dover had its pub- 
lic library, and his name will be forever 
linked with this great public benefit. 

When his term of office was to ex- 
pire, however, the question of re-elec- 
tion came up. Some local disturbances 
as to the location of a public building 
had irritated some persons. Rarely 
has a mayor, it is believed, in Dover re- 
ceived as much majority on his second 
candidacy as on his first. But the re- 
sult was a gratifying endorsement. He 
had the rare endorsement of being re- 
elected by an increased majority. 

The following extract from Foster's 
Democrat, just previous to his elec- 
tion, expresses the sentiment of those 
who have best known him during his 
business career of nearly forty years in 
Dover : 

“ This being the case, a good, prac- 
tical, energetic and successful business 
man ‘s necessary, a man of public 
spirit and enterprise, a man who knows 
the principles of true economy and 
how to practice them without being 
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penurious, a man of honor and integ- 
rity, who can safely be entrusted with 
the control of all city improvements 
and enterprises without being contin- 
ually suspected of having a “job” to 
feather his own nest, a man who can 
be trusted in private affairs and is 
known to be good for his word of 
honor every time, not a perfect man, 
for there are none such, they have not 
yet been created, but a good, fair and 
square representative of the intelligence 
and business of our honorable business 
people is wanted. 

** Now look all around and see if a 
better one, all things considered, can 
be found than the President of our 
Dover Board of Trade, James E. Loth- 
rop, to the manor born. On a political 
issue, being Democratic ourselves, we 
might feel it a political duty to vote 
against him, but on a simple citizen’s 
issue, which we hold to be the only 
one that should ever enter into a muni- 
cipal election, there is no man we 
would more gladly and eagerly vote for 
than Dr. Lothrop. We know him in a 
business way like a book, and a squarer 
and more honorable man does not live. 
He would make a good mayor.” 

The day following the second elec- 
tion, the same paper said :— 

** Now a word in regard to Mr. Loth- 
rop. We are not sorry he is re-elected, 
not at all. He does not agree with us 
in politics, but he is one of the best 
men we know of for all o’ that, and 
Dover never had a better mayor, in our 
judgment. If any Democrat wants to 
vote for a Republican, we commend 
his good sense when he selects Dr. 
Lothrop as that Republican. He is as 
good as any of them, and ten times 
better than a great many of either Re- 
publicans or Democrats. He has been 
a good officer the past year and will, 
we predict, be a better one the year to 
come.” 

The Republican, on the day follow- 
ing the election, said as follows :— 

‘Apart, for the present, from all par- 
tisan consideration, the re-election of 
Mayor Lothrop, Tuesday, by a decisive 
and increased majority, is an event 
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worthy of notice. It would have been 
a calamity if he had been defeated, as 
it would have shown a lack of appre- 
ciation of earnest, zealous, faithful and 
successful devotion to the city’s service, 
and thus have discouraged future pub- 
lic servants. If the little disagreements 
which always attend an administration 
are to be so magnified and fostered as 
to become formidable, only evil can 
result. 

“The result shows that the people 
appreciate Mayor Lothrop’s services. 
During his first year, grave questions, 
like the ‘valve’ suit, were settled by 
a victory for the city, vexatious suits 
for damages by accidents have seen 
their downfall, the fire department has 
been put on a capital footing, and the 
streets have been steadily improved. 
No one will pretend that the mayor 
does all these. But to the firmness of 
the mayor, his active energy, and his 
deep irterest in all city affairs, these 
successes have owed much of their 
work. The mayor has been at his 
duties daily. He has watched every 
department. He has added to his of- 
ficial work the experience and capacity 
of a business man with large personal 
interests and successful career, and the 
people appreciate it. Not the least has 
been his untiring efforts to add new 
business and recall old to Dover, which 
now promise a gratifying success. Nor 
will the future ever forget that the 
Dover Public Library owes its origin 
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emphatically to Mayor Lothrop’s plan 
and persistent endeavors. 

“Mayor Lothrop may well be proud 
of the fact that, in the face of some 
local divisions, he is elected by an in- 
creased majority—the only instance 
save one or two, we believe, in the his- 
tory of our city. And not the less grat- 
ifying and complimentary is his appre- 
ciation by his own ward. ‘That. ward, 
which gave him ninety-two majority, 
this year quietly doubles it, making it 
one hundred and eighty-four. He may 
well be proud of the opinion of his 
neighbors.” 

In his happy domestic relations,— 
Dr. Lothrop married Mary E., daughter 
of the late Joseph Morrill. Mr. Mor- 
rill came to Dover when a young man, 
from Amesbury, Mass., and engaged in 
the making of nails. He subsequently 
and for many years was connected with 
the Cocheco Manufacturing Company, 
but eventually left that position to man- 
age his large real estate investments, in 
which his foresight had led him early 
to engage. Mr. Morrill’s thrift and care 
met with large success, and he stood 
high, also, in the esteem of community. 
Of the high estimation in which his 
daughter Mrs. Lothrop is held, it is 
needless to write. 

In politics Dr. Lothrop is Republi- 
can. In church relation he is a Meth- 
odist, and has been a teacher in the 
Sunday school for more than forty 
years. 


CORRECTION. 


Rev. Benjamin Ray Hoyr. (GRan- 
iT—E Monrtuiy, Vol. 6, May Number, 
1883, page 235.) In his valuable arti- 
cle, the late Hon. Thomas L. Tullock 
states that Rev. Benjamin Ray Hoyt 


was born in “ Braintree,” Mass. He 
was born in New Braintree, County 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. H.iH. 
Boston, Jan., 1884. 
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THE WARNER HOME AT PORTSMOUTH. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


No one can walk the tree-arched 
streets of Portsmouth—streets which 
have witnessed more sights, and 
grander ones, than almost any other 
in America—and gaze upon its grand 
old houses, filled with the treasures 
and traditions of colonial times, and 
not have rise within him a feeling of 
appreciative reverence and respectful 
homage for the men and women who 
gave character and fame to this “‘city 
by the sea.” Magical names are 
those that once made Portsmouth 
famous, and still make her dear to all 
who love brave deeds and a glorious 
past. Wentworth, Langdon, Warner, 
Sherburne, Sheafe, Penhallow, Haven, 
Whipple, Jaffrey,—are they not_his- 
toric names which need neither crest 
nor motto nor escutcheon to show 
that blood as blue as the waters of Pis- 


cataqua still flows through Portsmouth 


families? Emblematic of the storied 
past that enwreaths these names and 
the houses they lived in, pointing sig- 
nificantly to peace, prosperity, and a 
certain price that is self-respecting 
and respected, are those urn-topped 
posts, that stand like stately sentinels 
guarding the gateways of these ancient 
mansions. They tell a story well- 
defined and serious of greatness and 
patrician wealth and _ courtly ease 
almost equal to the loftier structure 
itself which sheltered the generations 
of the past. 

The sculptured posts and gateways 
are typical, we say: the houses them- 
selves not only represent ideas, but 
they tell of a history and a social life 
remarkable alike for its picturesque 
charm and romantic interest. ‘To the 
mind of the reflective visitor there is 
something in the manorial chimneys 
and the dadoed walls of the homes of 
our forefathers, that produces involun- 
tary impressions of grandeur and re- 
spect, and conjures to fancy an image 


of antiquity, at once attractive and 
touching. Nor is this sentiment the 
offspring of modern refinement simply. 
The large, roomy apartments, wain-, 
scotted, with deep fire-places, costly 
moulding, embrasured windows, and 
paintings from the hands of dead 
masters, are cosy, comfortable, and 
luxurious themselves. We know by 
experience how pleasant it is of a 
summer morning or a winter evening 
to be ushered into one of these shad- 
ed parlors. The rich coloring that 
was gorgeous and brilliant has been 
softened and mellowed by age; the 
furniture, antique in shape and style, 
has been polished by many hands— 
carved and claw-footed tables that 
grimly frown at us, convex mirrors 
that reflect to their depths a dimin- 
ished picture of what passes before 
them and seem emblematic of the 
past, chairs of heavy and ornamental 
pattern that may have come over in 
the Mayflower — all these appeal to 
the heart and tell stirring tales rich 
with an Arabesque splendor, so that 


“ The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
‘lhe forward flowing tide of time.” 


While looking down upon it all were 
portraits of kings’ councillors, colonial 
governors, and patrician dames, whose 
descendants live in these houses, and 
who bear in manner and in breeding 
those unmistakable marks which only 
ancient lineage can give. 

The Warner house is one of the 
grandest as it is one of the most in- 
teresting of these old mansions of our 
State which are the delight of anti- 
quarians. Constructed about the 
time that saw Westover rise on James 
river and Phillipse Manor House on 
the Hudson, it resembles them some- 
what. Like them it is built of brick, 
three stories in height, with gambreled 
roof and luthern windows. The walls 
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are a foot and a half in thickness, 
composed entirely of brick, every one 
of which was imported from Holland. 
As quarried stone was not in general 
use then for underpinning the bricks 
extend beneath the earth and are laic 
“headers and stretchers.” The rich 
had a stately way of living then as 
now, and the Warner house is a fine 
and substantial sample of the archi- 
tecture of that period. The mansion 
cost in building £6,000. 

Singularly enough the house does 
not bear the name of the builder. 
He was Capt. Archibald Macpheadris, 
a yellow-haired Scotchman, as crotch- 
ety as his late conntryman, Carlyle, 
an indefatigable worker, a prosperous 
merchant and speculator, whose thrift 
brought him wealth. He was exten- 
sively engaged in the fur and lumber 
trade, and was the leading projector 
of the first iron works established in 
America. The land of the company 
was in what is now Barrington. ‘There 


was one foundry on Lamprey river. 


How long the work was continued is 
not known.* 

The social distinctions of Captain 
Macpheadris were many and impor- 
tant. He had a large household of 
servants and slaves, four African Can- 
daces sewing in parlor and kitchen. 
He owned at one time nearly twelve 
thousand acres of land, and kept 
some thousand sheep, from whose 
fleece his extensive househould was 
almost wholly clothed. On his estate 
twenty cows were milked, and a 

*It was in 1719 that the General 
Court of Massachusetts granted to the 
company, of which Capt. Macpheadris 
was the head, a slip of land two miles 
wide, at the head of Dover line, by way 
of encouragement in the manufacture 
of iron. This land was to furnish fuel 
for the inon vorks, and a location for 
settling the foreign operatives. The 
work must have gone on for several 
years, and doubtless fell through by the 
death of its prime originator, Macphea- 
dris. Some of the iron fixtures in use 
in the Warner mansion were manufac- 
tured at the Lamprey river iron works. 
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cheese was made for every day in the 
year. This was the agricultural and 
domestic side; the social life con- 
sisted of gay entertainments, visiting 
from house to house, fox-hunting and 
horse-riding over his lands—up the 
Piscataqua and the Saco, with his 
agents, after furs and timber, and over 
to Barrington and Durham to oversee 
his iron works. He also had civil 
duties to perform; he was a magis- 
trate and justice, and from 1720 till 
his death he was a member of the 
king’s council. He erected this man- 
sion in the years 1718 and ’23, and 
died in 1728, aged about sixty years. 

The honorable councillor married, 
Jate in life, Sarah Wentworth, one of 
the sixteen children of the first Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth, and sister to 
Benning Wentworth. By her he had 
an only child, Mary Macpheadris, 
born 1726. Miss Macpheadris grew 
up a beautiful girl, and was for a long 
time the belle of Portsmouth. One 
of her suitors was Benjamin Plummer, 
Esq., who died in 1744, aged twenty- 
four years. He bequeathed in his will 
numerous and valuable presents to 
the young lady that he loved. Mary 
Macpheadris afterwards married John 
Osborne, who died young, a few years 
after his marriage. For her second 
husband she married Hon. Jonathan 
Warner, Oct. 1, 1760, who gave his 
name to the mansion. 

Mr. Warner was a widower at the 
time of his marriage with the mistress 
of the Macpheadris house. He was 
the son of Hon. or Col. Daniel War- 
ner and Sarah (Hill) Warner, and was 
born in 1726, at what is now known 
as the Buckminster House on Isling- 
ton street, which was built by his 
father in 1720. Daniel Warner was a 
prominent man in the middle of the 
last century. He was one of the 
patricians of New Hampshire. His 
goodly house, with “its antique fix- 
tures,’ was one of the public orna- 
ments of Portsmouth. He himself 
was a leader in civil and social life. 
His name, with the prefix of “ Col- 
onel,” is attached to many of the pro- 
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vincial papers. In 1756 he was made 
one of his majesty’s councillors under 
Benning Wentworth. Of his two 
sons, Nathaniel, the youngest, died 
early, of a disappointment in love, 
according to the gossippy author of 
** Rambles about Portsmouth.” Jon- 
athan lived to inherit to the prestige 
of his great name and to win a rank 
and fame that exceeded even his 
father’s. He married for his first 
wife Miss Mary Nelson, who died ten 
years afterwards, in 1758, leaving a 
daughter, Mary, who married in due 
time Col. Samuel Sherburne, and died 
childless one year after. 

His second marriage was a fortu- 
nate thing to Jonathan Warner. It 
lifted him at once into the front rank 
of colonial nabobs. His wife’s wealth 
with his own made him second to 
only a few in the province in point of 
property. Lady Warner’s connection 
with the Wentworths, being a neice to 
Governor Benning, and a cousin to 
the second Governor John, was still a 
greater feather in his cap. Warner 


was undoubtedly a man not of inferior 
abilities, his own birth was high, but 
he could never have risen to the 
prominence that he did but for his 


brilliant marital alliance. It did as 
much for him as Washington’s mar- 
riage to “Widow Custis,” or Benjamin 
Thompson’s marriage to the Widow 
Rolfe. In a list of the principal tax- 
payers of Portsmouth for the year 
1770, there are only two others who 
are assessed for larger sums than 
Warner. His tax for town and prov- 
ince expenses is £27, a large sum in 
those days. 

Hon. Jonathan Warner was one of 
the large slaveholders of the province. 
He owned at least eight or ten. 
Among them was one named Peter, 
of whem the following story is told by 
Mr. Brewster in his “Rambles :” One 
day, feeling the need of a better cov- 
ering for his head, Peter asked his 
master for a new hat. “Well,” said 
Mr Warner, “I will get one if you 
will make a rhyme.” Verse-making, 
though a passion with some negroes, 
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was not one of Peter’s accomplish- 
ments, but he was not discouraged. 
In his dilemma he sought the assist- 
ance of Wyseman Claggett, the attor- 
ney-general. He found that gentle- 
man in his office, and at once stated 
his errand. ‘What is your name?” 
asked the counsellor. 

“Peter Warner, massa,” answered 
the darkey. 

“ Peter Warner—threw his hat in 
the chimney corner. There is your 
rhyme,” said Claggett, laughing. ““Now 
go get your new hat.” 

The delighted negro did not allow 
the grass to grow under his feet. He 
burst into the Warner parlor, his black 
face radiant with success and the 
prospect of a new hat. ‘“ Massa 
Warner, Massa Warner, I’ve got the 
rhyme,” he cried. 

“Well, let me hear it,” said his 
master. 

Peter scratched his head and rolled 
his eyes triumphantly: “ Peter War- 
ner—took off his hat and threw it— 
in the fire-place.” 

Mr. Warner was greatly amused, 
but he gave Peter his hat, remarking 
that he really did better than he had 
expected. 

In 1767, upon the accession of 
John Wentworth as Governor of New 
Hampshire, Jonathan Warner was ap- 
pointed one of the royal councillors 
of the province—a position to which 
he was every way entitled—still it was 
a great honor. Most of the mem- 
bers of the council were much older 
men than Mr. Warner. There was 
Theodore Atkinson, the Appias Clau- 
dius of the colony, reputed to be one 
of its wealthiest citizens, and who 
had held a larger number of offices 
of trust than any other man in New 
Hampshire, who was now upwards of 
seventy years of age. There was Col. 
Peter Gilman, of Exeter, one of the 
proudest of the blue bloods, also a 
septagenarian, and there was his own 
father who was seventy that very year. 
George Jaffrey, whose step-mother 
was Mrs. Warner’s mother, the former 
Lady Macpheadris, was ten years his 
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senior. But though the youngest 
member of that honorable body, in 
wealth, in social position, in his indi- 
vidual qualities, Jonathan Warner was 
not inferior to any. 

Jonathan Warner remained in the 
council until the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary contest, when the royal 
authority was overthrown. It is cus- 
tomary to call him a tory, and his 
name is indeed among those who re- 
fused to sign the Association Test of 
1776. Nearly all those who held 
office under the crown refused to sign 
the test. Councillor Peter Gilman 
was one, and yet he would not have 
been regarded as a dangerous foe to 
liberty, for his fellow citizens chose 
him moderator that very year at their 
annual town-meeting. While some of 
those who refused to sign were Eng- 
lish in sentiment and too strongly at- 
tached to the mother country to rebel, 
there were others who were willing 
that a revolution should take- place, 
but would not risk the chance of their 
offices or business by taking a part in 
the rebellion, fearing the consequences 
should it prove a failure. The case 
of Jonathan Warner may be that of 
some others. Warner was a commis- 
sary under the crown, and in his keep- 
ing were some of the munitions of 
war, which were needed by the patri- 
ots. He was waited on by the Sons 
of Liberty, who demanded the keys 
of the storehouse of him. With all 
the sternness of an official Warner 
answered : “ What right have you to 
make such a demand? ‘The keys are 
my private property, I will not give 
them up to anybody; but if you 
break in my door, what can I do?” 

The patriots took the hint and acted 
upon it. The door was broken open 
that night, and the munitions of war 
removed. The commissary could not 
have regretted the proceeding, by op- 
posing which his reputation as an of- 
ficer did not suffer with his sovereign. 
Meeting one of the patriots the follow- 
ing day, the honorable councillor ob- 
served : “ What do you think! Those 
fellows broke open my store last night, 
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and / should not be surprised if they 
do it again to-night.” 

If Hon. Jonathan Warner was a 
Tory, he was at least an inoffensive 
one. But we believe that his sym- 
paties were with the colonists. He 
accepted gracefully the result of the 
war, and we find him in several impor- 
tant positions during subsequent years. 
With John Langdon, Joshua Went- 
worth, James Sheafe, and other leading 
citizens, he was one of the committee 
appointed to receive President Wash- 
ington, at the time of his visit to Ports- 
mouth in 1789. He filled municipal 
offices of trust, and went down hon- 
ored to his grave. 

Lady Warner died in 1780. She 
left no children. Colonel Warner mar- 
ried again in 1783, his third wife being 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. Jonas 
Pitts, of Boston, whose mother was 
sister to Governor James Bowdoin of 
Massachusetts. She died in October, 
i810. The councillor lived until May 
14, 1814, when he too passed the river, 
at the good old age of eighty-eight 
years. He dressed in the continental 
style to the day of his death, and with 
him disappeared the queues, the knee 
buckles, and the scarlet colored broad- 
cloth cloaks worn by the noblesse of 
colonial times. “We well recollect 
Mr. Warner,” says Mr. Brewster, “as 
one of the last of the cocked hats. As 
in a vision of early childhood he is 
still before us, in all the dignity of the 
aristocratic crown officers. ‘That broad- 
backed, long-skirted brown coat, those 
small clothes and silk stockings, those 
silver buckles, and that cane—we see 
them still, although the life that filled 
and moved them ceased half a century 
ago.” 

How many times he had passed be- 
tween those pillared posts going and 
coming from his stately mansion house ; 
how had that doorway been thronged 
with servants escorting him to his coach 
in which he rode in state to the levees 
of the governor or to meet him in his 
council chamber! And through this 
gateway he was borne the last time to 
sleep his long sleep under the sculp- 
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tured monument in St. John’s church- 
yard, only a few rods from his home. 

The Warner house is situated at the 
corer of Daniel and Chapel Streets. 
Though probably the oldest brick 
building in Portsmouth, it is apparently 
as sound and fresh and in as good re- 
pair as though it had been erected 
within twenty years. Proportioned 
after the commodious style of the 
period, its lofty roof and towering 
chimneys must have made no unim- 
portant features in the landscape dur- 
ing the last century before it was 
crowded up so close by inferior build- 
ings. ‘The stories are very high for the 
time in which it was built, the whole 
height of the building being about fifty 
feet. 

The ponderous door swings open at 
the summons of the heavy brazen 
knocker, brought by Captain Macphea- 
dris from England. We enter a deep, 
wide hall, built after a goneby fashion, 
sixteen feet wide and forty-four feet 
long, extending the whole length of 
the house. It looks baronial in its 
grandeur and magnificence. The floor 
is of oak blocked to represent squares. 
The walls are rich with paneling and 
wood-carving. The staircase is a grand 
affair, set at an easy angle and about 
seven feet wide. In the hall-way stands 
a large mahogany table used by the 
Warners, and several of the old family 
chairs. 

Passing under the enormous antlers 
of an elk, presented to Captain Mac- 
pheadris by his Indian friends, and 
which have hung there since, we enter 
the door at the right hand and step 
into the parlor. ‘The room is nearly 
square, twenty by twenty-two feet, with 
dadoed walls, brown and dingy with 
age, and deep seats in the windows. 
It is rich in portraits and stately antique 
furniture. In this one room hang three 
generations, — grandmother, mother 
and daughter,—painted by Copley. It 
is told of a descendant of the famous 
painter, that once when visiting Ports- 
mouth she called to see the portraits 
(each of which would be a precious 
heirloom and guarantee to its possessor 


a patent of aristocracy). She admired 
them greatly and expressed a wish to 
add them to her collection of Copley’s. 
When her desire was made known to 
the owner, he answered: “ Tell Ma- 
dame I regret to be unable to 
oblige her, for as she values the pic- 
tures as work of her ancestor, no less 
do we value them as excellent portraits 
of ours.” 

The room in which these portraits 
hang is wainscotted throughout, and in 
walking into it one seems to have 
stepped back a hundred years. The 
large open chimney-place is decorated 
with Dutch tiles, unique in character, 
representing monsters of the deep, 
galleons and ships, and fat, ludicrous 
mermaids. Everything is ancient and 
antique in the room except the modern 
lambrequins and lace curtains. It even 
smells of antiquity, and you almost 
expect to see starting up to welcome 
you one of those courtly councillors or 
patrician dames who in the long ago 
filled the room with the splendor of 
their presence. ‘They fill it still, for 
there is nothing in the room like the 
portraits—Copley’s choicest produc- 
tions—they have as fresh and lifelike 
an appearance as though painted but 
yesterday. They seem to smile right 
out of their frames, and you can all 
but hear their satin gowns rustle. 

Just where the light strikes in a broad 
band, there hangs the portrait of the 
first mistress of the mansion, Lady 
Macpheadris. She is a stately, haughty- 
looking dame, dressed in the graceful 
costume of the time—looped petticoat, 
high-peaked stays, yard long waists, 
figured satins, flowing sleeves, and. the 
hair plastered back a /a Pompadour. 
Her features are a little hard and stern, 
and the blackness of her hair seems to 
shadow and darken her face. But 
there is an earnestness and force in 
the keen dark eyes, looking straight out 
of the canvas, which impresses one. 
Doubtless in her youth Sarah Went- 
worth was beautiful, beauty was the 
natural dower of the Wentworth race, 
but in the woman of fifty-five there is 
more dignity than beauty, more pride 

















than loveliness. She was a grand and 
gallant dame, but not a gracious one, 
I wot. 

Lady Macpheadris, in the tenth year 
of her widowhood, became the second 
wife of George Jaffrey, Esq., and went 
to be the mistress of his mansion, now 
known as the Jaffrey house on Daniel 
Street, only a few steps from her former 
residence. Judge Jaffrey was one of 
the large men of his day, and kept an 
open house and coach and servants. 
He died in May, 1749. His wife sur- 
vived him nearly thirty years, living in 
widowhood in the old house with her 
stepson, Hon. George Jaffrey, 3d, his 
majesty’s councillor. 

Her daughter, Lady Warner, was a 
beauty. She is not so haughty looking 
as her mother, but a superb and stately 
dame withal. Her type of loveliness 
is rare, and the fascinating beauty of 
her face haunts one likeadream. Like 
Spartan Helen, she seems 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair.” 


Her eyes are brown, full, large and 
soft ; her rich red lips are sweetly smil- 
ing ; her nose is slightly aquiline, just 
enough to give character to the face, 
and is very handsome. Her silky 
brown hair, lustrous and abundant, is 
arranged like a coronet upon her head 
and adorned with a string of pearls. 
She is dressed in a robe of light silk, 
low breasted, with waves of lace about 
the neck and sweeping over the arms, 
whose fairness and shapely outline rival 
those of the Vandyke and Lely beau- 
ties at Hampton Court. é 

A fair young girl with blue eyes and 
flossy golden hair, smiles out from a 
gilded frame between these two stately 
dames. This too is by Copley, and is 
the picture of Mary, Colonel Warner’s 
daughter by his first wife. So here are 
three generations side by side. There 
are six Copley’s in this room. No 
house in Portsmouth has more or better 
examples of that artist’s art. We can 
only speak of one more. 

On the opposite side of the wall 
gazes down a portly, John-Bull-looking 
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gentleman, with the peruke, small 
clothes, voluminous waistcoat and 
laced cuffs of George the Second’s 
time. We suspect at once that this 
stout, well-conditioned gentleman is 
one of the ancient masters of the 
house. But we are mistaken. It is the 
elder Warner, the councillor, Daniel, 
who died in 1779. ‘There is nothing 
peculiar in his external appearance, 
save perhaps a general well-to-do full- 
ness of person, an air of pleasurable 
self-satisfaction and contentment. Ev- 
erything about him is full and round, 
neck and cheeks, chin and hands. He 
looks like a comfortable Hamburg ship 
owner or captain, but there is an air of 
polished ease about him which be- 
speaks the gentleman of the old school. 

Of him who was so long the master 
of the house there is no portrait in his 
own residence. There is, however, a 
portrait of him by Copley in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, which I 
have seen. If that is to be depended 
upon, and there is no doubt of it not 
being a true likeness, Hon. Jonathan 
Warner was a strikingly handsome man. 
Tall, slender, erect, dressed richly in a 
garb of gray broadcloth, with a frank, 
fearless, courteous face, he is the beau 
ideal of the patrician gentleman. His 
face has a ruddy color as if flushed by 
generous quafis of Madeira. His eyes 
are dark and piercing, his nose aqui- 
line, his forehead high and full; his 
lips curl slightly and are very hand- 
some, his hair is powdered and he 
wears a queue. Such was the gentle- 
man in honor of whom the town in 
Merrimack county, the former Ames- 
bury, took its name. 

We leave the ancient parlor with 
regret, and ascend the noble stairway 
over which in the olden time have 
passed the light feet of many a grace- 
ful dame of the old régime. Three of 
them could walk abreast up its low in- 
clination with the hooped petticoats of 
the period and not be crowded. There 
are some interesting pictures on the 
walls—not by Copley this time. At 
the head of the stairs on the broad 
space each side of the hall windows 
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are the pictures of two Indians, life size. 
There they tower in their furs and 
plumed coronets, as if guarding the 
stairway. They are said to be the 
portraits of two forest sagamores with 
whom Captain Macpheadris had deal- 
ings in the fur trade, and who, very 
likely, feasted with him more than 
once in his grand mansion. 

There are other pictures to be seen 
in this hall-way: the walls fairly glow 
with life. Here rides Gov. Phipps on 
his war charger, large as life, and 
painted in the full costume of a Brit- 
ish officer. Four or five hundred 
square feet are covered with sketches 
in color, landscapes, views of distant 
cities, figure pieces, and _ Biblical 
scenes. Some of these sketches are 
unique. On one side is seen Abra- 
ham offering up Isaac, with all the 
accessories—the angel, the ram, &c.— 
the patriarch clad like a buccaneer of 
the seventeenth century. Near by 
sits a lady at a spinning wheel, who 
is interrupted in her labors by a hawk 
lighting among her chickens. 

There are ten great chambers in the 
house, all of them wainscotted to the 
ceiling, and several of them contain- 
ing the original furniture. Here are 
two bridal chambers, dim and fra- 
grant, with azure hangings and cur- 
tains of pale gold. And there are 
death chambers, too, where the cold. 
white faces have laid, staring out from 
their funeral shroud. Ah, what a 
mystery is this death, coming upon us 
in the midst of our activity, and lay- 
ing us prostrate and helpless beneath 
the sod! How it faces us in life, like 
the mummy at the Egyptian feast, 
ever reminding us of the night that 
cometh to all men! Happy he who 
has learned not to fear this darkness. 

Across the hall-way from the parlor 
is the old dining-room of Macphea- 
dris and Warner, now the family sit- 
ting-room. In it the visitor finds a 
choice store of family relics—china, 
silver-plate, costumes, old clocks, and 
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the like. In one corner stands an 
ancient bookcase made of mahogany. 
It was purchased by Jonathan War- 
ner in 1750, and is an artistically con- 
structed affair. Doors almost as heavy 
as those of a bank vault, secret draw- 
ers and sliding panels, and locks of 
fine, curious workmanship, make up 
a wonderful memento of the crafts- 
man’s skill. Inside is a collection of 
antique volumes, several of which 
have the autographs of the colonial 
councillors. One of the books is the 
Hexalpha, or Commentary upon Dan- 
iel, printed in London in 1610. There 
is also a book of prayer, printed in 
1739, which was presented by Gov. 
Benning Wentworth to his sister, Mrs. 
Macpheadris, and contains his signa- 
ture. 

The old house is full of odds and 
ends. <A dric-a-brac hunter could 
here find his paradise. In the treas- 
ured family relics there are a hundred 
curiosities which our limits will not 
allow us even to mention, and which 
would be more pleasing to the anti- 
quarian than a feast. Nor are the at- 
tractions all on the inside. ‘The first 
lightning-rod ever put up in New 
Hampshire protects the Warner house 
to-day from the electric bolt. It was 
put up under the personal supervision 
of Benjamin Franklin himself, nearly 
a century and a quarter ago. 

The present owner of the mansion 
is Mrs. John N. Sherburne, whose hus- 
band was the great nephew of Jona- 
than Warner. Sarah Warner, his sis- 
ter, married Henry Sherburne and 
was mother to Sarah Sherburne who 
married Woodbury Langdon, and of 
Samuel, the father of John N. Sher- 
burne. Col. J. N. Sherburne died in 
1866. The mother of Henry Sher- 
burne, who married Sarah Warner, 
was Dorothy Wentworth, a sister of 
the first Governor John, so that in the 
veins of the present proprietors the 
mingled blood of Sherburne, Warner, 
and Wentworth flow in one rich stream. 
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Joun Harris was born in Harvard, 
Mass., October 13, 1769; he came to 
Hopkinton, N. H., in 1794 ; he resid- 
ed in Hopkinton till his death, on the 
23d of April, 1845. 

Generally speaking, a biographical 
sketch is supposed to record the lead- 
ing features of a life that is or was in 
some sense a special factor of society. 
Hence the individual commemorated 
represents in some way the public 
life of his time. Therefore to com- 
prehend John Harris intelligently, one 
must have a definitely correct concep- 
tion of the general state of that soci- 
ety in which he lived. We refer now 
to past society in Hopkinton, for we 
propose to speak of John Harris 
more particularly asa Hopkinton man. 

When John Harris came to Hop- 
kinton, the township was compara- 
tively a new one, just redeemed from 
the wilderness. Consequently, Hop- 
kinton may be said to have been 
at that time pre-eminently a_ rural 
town. Yet Hopkinton was then a 
thriving town, as it was growing in 
enterprise and population every day. 
Hopkinton kept on growing till about 
1830. On that year the enumeration 
of the United States census showed a 
population of 2,474 persons — the 
highest census ever taken in the town. 
Since then the population of Hopkin- 
ton has been almost steadily declin- 
ing. John Harris came to Hopkinton 
at the age of 25, or, we may say, 
when he was a full-fledged young 
man; in 1830, he was 61 years old. 
So we may add that Hopkinton’s gen- 
eral declension and John Harris’ indi- 
vidual declension, began about the 
same time. In this accidental fact, 
we see apparent support of the theory 
of a co-relation between the life of 
a community and that of one who 
prominently figures in it. 

In its earliest days, Hopkinton was 
a rural township by virtue of the brief 
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life of its community. 


Hopkinton is 
to-day a rural township in conse- 
quence of her comparative distance 
from the great centres of traffic and 
trade. But there was a time when 
Hopkinton was something more than 


a rural township. When Hopkinton 
was a commercial centre ; when here 
was one of the most noted public 
taverns between Boston and Montreal ; 
when Hopkinton was a_half-shire 
town of old Hillsborough county ; 
when, in a period of nine years, the 
General Court of New Hampshire 
met here four times :—this was when 
Hopkinton counted among its resi- 
dents a fair portion of the edi of 
New England society. In Hopkin- 
ton were then great gentlemen and 
fine ladies, who cultivated a style of 
living that made them as distinct 
from the strictly rural inhabitants of 
the town as a blossom is distinct from 
a leaf. 

Nor must we too lightly consider 
the elements of social distinction ob- 
taining in the olden time in a town 
like Hopkinton, if we are to maintain 
a true relation of facts. In many re- 
spects, New England scciety has 
changed within less than a century. 
Within this limit, there was a time 
when the position of a high-toned 
gentleman or lady did not imply so 
much social condescension and indis- 
crimination as it now does in the 
same relative circles. Consequently 
there was once a kind of social caste 
where we now see almost nothing like 
it. Hence higher and lower in society 
then meant vastly more than they 
now do. As a result of this condi- 
tion of things, there was less inter- 
communication between classes of so- 
ciety, and more antipathy and sus- 
picion, than now prevail. The people 
of wealth, culture, refinement and per- 
sonal influence had a natural dread of 
social contamination in the prospect of 
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great familiarity with their simpler neigh- 
bors ; the children of humbler means, 
indifferent culture, moderate refine- 
ment, and lesser personal force feared 
a usurpation of privileges and digni- 
ties in the same consummation. The 
great, so to speak, were few; the 
smali, as we may say, were many: 
the one class were largely occupied 
with the problem of moral, social, 
zsthetic, and political ways and means ; 
the other, mainly with the “ struggle 
for existence.” The two classes could 
not intimately sympathize. The same 
condition of things essentially exists 
in society to-day, only we have learned 
how to control our feelings better 
than we used to do: we are also 
learning that society is necessarily a 
composite structure, and not simply 
an aggregation of individuals all of 
the same kind. 

John Harris was one of the social 
elite of Hopkinton. In person, he 
was dignified; in mind, cultivated ; 
in morals, strict ; in his home, a mas- 
ter of men-servants and women-ser- 
vants ; in industry, diligent and exact ; 
by profession, a lawyer ; by initiation, 
a Freemason ; in politics, a Whig; in 
religion an Episcopalian. In his day 
and generation some of these things 
might be said of many men, but all 
of them could hardly be affirmed of 
any one outside of the smaller social 
circle including that class sometimes 
called aristocratic. 

It were illogical to suppose or affirm 
otherwise than that John Harris indi- 
vidually bore himself as any one might 
have been expected to do in the same 
socially dynamic case. John Harris, 
of course, kept mainly within his se- 
lect social circle, and said things not 
appreciable without that social circle. 
We offer this reflection because there 
are those in Hopkinton to-day who 
have unpleasant recollections of him. 
These people, of course, do not rep- 
resent the social circle to which John 
Marris belonged, and the lights of 
memory still vividly reflect upon their 
minds the pictures of a once living 
past. These people doubtless have 
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forgiven him, but they have not for- 
gotten him. 

We will, in this instance, illustrate 
the meaning of the foregoing allusion. 
Three religious societies have built 
churches in Hopkinton village, the 
home of John Harris. These socie- 
ties are the Episcopal, the Congrega- 
tionalist, and the Baptist. Other so- 
cieties have from time to time held 
services here. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the Episcopal church is 
the most esthetic structure of the 
three. The Episcopalians, compared 
with other protestants, are memorably 
more inclined to illustrate the esthetic 
element in religious matters. Asa 
natural consequence, they have a cer- 
tain zeal peculiar to their tastes. Look- 
ing back to the time of John Harris’ 
meridian manhood, one need not be 
surprised to discover that he said 
something that wounded the sensi- 
bilities of somebody not of his own 
religious faith. At any rate, a Baptist 
authority does affirm that he said 
something offensive to Baptists in par- 
ticular. ‘The affirmed statement was 
in substance this: “ The time is com- 
ing when all the first-class people in 
Hopkinton will attend the Episcopal 
church ; the middle class will serve 
the Congregational; the tag-rags will 
go to the Baptist.” We cannot logi- 
cally condemn John Harris for this 
statement. Was he not an Episco- 
palian? Was not puritan Congrega- 
tionalism a protest against the Church 
of England and her twin sister, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica? Was not the Baptist church a 
protest against puritan Congregation- 
alism? Was not then a time when 
ecclesiastical distinctions were very 
distinct? Is it not natural for every 
sect to think its own spiritual house- 
hold the nearest to perfection? Had an 
enthusiastic Baptist of those days ven- 
tured to compare the social status of 
the different Hopkinton churches, 
he quite as likely as not would have 
made a statement something like this : 
“The humble servants of the Lord 
are Baptists ; those having a qualified 
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respect for the Almighty are Congre- 
gationalists; the people who serve 
Satan under the cloak of religion are 
Episcopalians.” In every age, we 
find that a phenomenon is in a cer- 
tain sense absolute ; its interpretation 
is almost always related to the pre- 
conceived ideals of the interpreter. 
However, it is fortunate that in later 
times society, in action and speech, 
is. less zealous for the extinction 
of legitimate distinctive privileges. 
Were John Harris alive to-day, he 
would not repeat his former compari- 
son of the church-goers of Hopkin- 
ton, and a Baptist now has no occa- 
sion to retaliate in a way we have 
imagined. What is true of a later 
and better aspect of religious matters 
is equally so of all subjects of popu- 
lar discussion. 

Having thus briefly defined and ex- 
plained John Harris’ social position 
in Hopkinton, we will now consider 
certain matters more specially per- 
sonal. From such information as 


we have, we conclude that John Har- 
ris was of medium stature and rather 


slim. In physical bearing, he was 
erect, but he sometimes walked with 
a peculiarly rapid motion that was 
noticeable. His complexion was fair, 
his hair was light, and he had blue 
eyes. We hear that he had a smooth 
face. By this we infer that he had no 
beard. Beard jis not an invariable 
appendage to the masculine human 
face. Capt. Bimsley Perkins, a for- 
mer noted citizen and landlord of 
Hopkinton, had no beard except a 
mere tassel upon his chin. John 
Harris dressed well; but he was not 
particularly scrupulous about his at- 
tire. In this he was like many other 
men of distinguished mental attain- 
ments. In the intervals of public 
and private cares, he found time to 
give to the children. Of course we 
do not mean all the children. In the 
social circle in which John Harris 
moved, there were children that spe- 
cially attracted or interested him. He 
observed of these that they needed 
better instruction m reading than the 
vii—12 
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public schools of the time afforded 
them. In this, he showed his devo- 
tion to an educational specialty. He 
collected a class of scholars and gave 
them free instruction in reading. His 
school room was the senate chamber 
of the old Hopkinton court house. 
Lest any pupils should come un- 
bidden to his school, he distributed 
cards of admission among those he 
desired to teach. In his reading 
school he paid special attention to 
accent, emphasis, and inflexion. A 
favorite selection was made the subject 
of a prize exercise. This selection was 
from the New Testament, and con- 
tained a partor all of this passage 
from Matthew, or its equivalent in 
Luke : 

“What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind? But what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft raiment? 
Behold, they that wear soft clothing 
are in kings’ houses. But what 
went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and more than 
a prophet.” (Matt. XI, 7, 8, 9.) 

Evidently an admirable selection, 
when one considers the different mod- 
ulations of voice required in its per- 
fect rendering. 

During much the larger part of the 
time John Harris lived in Hopkinton, 
he dwelt at the angle of two roads in 
the western part of the village, where 
the road to Henniker leads off from 
the main village street. The situation, 
now occupied by Mr. Reuben E. 
French, is somewhat elevated. Pre- 
viously to John Harris’ occupancy, the 
place had been owned by Mr. John 
George, who moved from Hopkinton 
to Warner. When owned by John 
Harris, the estate embraced about fifty 
acres of land, “ suitably divided,” as 
is often said. In the buildings and 
land, John Harris effected certain im- 
provements. He built an addition to 
the main house and also erected an 
office. In those days, farming improve- 
ments were less extensively made than 
now, but he kept his standard of fer- 
tilization and productiveness fully up 
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to the standard of the times. 
instance remembered, he employed a 
hand to spade up the soil of a piece of 
land, pick out all the stones, and fer- 


In one 


tilize it to the depth of two feet. His 
grass, grain, corn and vegetable crops 
were the best. The same may be said 
of his farm animals. It is told of him 
that he hardly ever slaughtered a hog 
that did not yield 500 pounds of pork. 
He usually kept a horse, a yoke of 
oxen, two or three cows, and some 
young cattle. As out-of-door help, he 
kept one man the year round, and a 
good deal of the time more than one. 
Yet John Harris made at least one 
mistake in farming. Lying southwest- 
erly from his house a short distance, 
was a meadow of about 20 acres, of 
which he owned perhaps one half. It 
yielded large crops of grass. In his 
portion he dug great ditches bisecting 
each other at right angles. The drain- 
age was too effective and spoiled the 
yield of hay. But the muck taken out 
of the ditches, by being composted, 
replenished greatly the supply of fer- 
tilizers. Indoors, John Harris em- 
ployed one or more female domestics 
most or all of the timé. Here he was 
as diligent as ever in the pursuit of 
betterments. His observation of house- 
hold economy appears to have been a 
special cause of remark. It is said 
that when away from home, on tasting 
an unusually palatable article of food, 
he would obtain the recipe for its prep- 
aration, that he might take it home 
to his wife. With so much application 
and diligence in general domestic af- 
fairs, and the successful practice of the 
legal profession, not to mention inci- 
dental obligations already implied or 
expressed, it could hardly be supposed 
that he would devote much time to 
mere social recreation. It appears he 
did not. John Harris was diligent and 
studious. He could not frequently at- 
tend social sittings and indulge small 
talk. Consequently he became marked 
for his seclusiveness. Like numerous 
others of his kind, he was to a greater 
or less extent set down as “an odd 


man. 
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We have already given the place 
and time of John Harris’ birth. His 
father was Richard Harris and his 
mother was Lydia Atherton. Richard 
Harris was a carpenter. We apprehend 
that diligent regard was given to John 
Harris’ education, for in 1791, or when 
about 22 years of age, he graduated 
at Harvard College. He read law with 
Simeon Strong, of Amherst, Mass., and 
Timothy Bigelow, of Groton, Mass. 
In September, 1799, he married Mary 
Poor, born in Hampstead, N. H., and 
daughter of Eliphalet Poor and Eliza- 
beth Little. They had four children. 
George was born Feb. 6, 1801, and 
died Feb. 17, 1849. Catharine, who 
became the wife of Timothy Wiggin 
Little, of Hopkinton, was born Jan. 23, 
1804, and died Feb. 16, 1843. Eliza 
Poor was born Jan. 21, 1809, and died 
Oct. 31, 1850. Ann was born Feb. 
19, 1812, and died Aug. 1, 1832. 
Mrs. Harris died Mar. 6, 1843, aged 
64. Her reputation was that of a su- 
perior woman. 

John Harris held numerous public 
offices. In November, 1810, he was 
appointed captain of the 4th company 
of the 21st regiment of the New 
Hampshire militia. When the Hop- 
kinton post-office was first legally es- 
tablished, April 1, 1811, John Harris 
was the postmaster, being succeeded 
by his son in 1825. In 1816, he was 
made a trustee of Dartmouth College. 
He was solicitor of Hillsborough 
County from 1817 to 1823; judge of 
probate from 1812 to 1823, and the 
same for Merrimack County from 1823 
to 1843. He was associate justice of 
the supreme court of New Hampshire 
from 1823 to 1833. 

Assuming at the outset that John 
Harris was a good judge, we are _pre- 
pared to entertain a certain opinion of 
him expressed by one competent to 
pass it. The legitimate attitude of a 
mere advocate is in a sense strictly 
partial. The position of the truly ju- 
dicial mind is eminently impartial. It 
is the privilege of an advocate tu de- 
bate, but of a judge to discourse. 
Consequently a person qualified by 














mental constitution for a judge most 
likely makes an indifferent advocate. 
An eminent and venerable member of 
the legal profession in New Hampshire 
says that John Harris “ had the repu- 
tation of a good judge. He was hon- 
est and well qualified to discharge all 
the duties of a good judge of probate. 
As a lawyer, at the bar, he never ex- 
celled as an advocate, but had the 
credit of knowing the books and be- 
ing a safe adviser, and claimed to be 
a tolerable special pleader.”” We are 
further told that upon the supreme 
bench of the State, John Harris was 
of a timid mien and hesitating speech, 
and the jury was seldom or never 
addressed by him, nor were the opin- 
ions of the court often directly the 
result of his formularies. Yet, when 
he was judge of probate for Hills- 
borough county, with Charles H. Ath- 
erton of Amherst, as register, the pro- 
bate code of laws was revised by 
their aid, and has continued without 
much amendment to this day. John 
Harris was made the head of the 
probate law commission in 1820. 

In June, 1814, the legislature of 
New Hampshire selected a commit- 
tee to “designate the most eligible 
site fora State house, to prepare a 
plan for the same, to receive pro- 
posals from any town or individuals 
for building the same, and to ascer- 
tain the probable expense, and report 
at the next session of the 


legis- 
lature.””. John Harris was the chair- 
man of this committee. The other 


members were Benjamin Kimball, of 
Concord, and Andrew Bowers, of 
Boscawen, At that time Concord 
and Hopkinton were competitors for 
the prize. The decision was ulti- 
mately in favor of Concord. In this 
matter, John Harris received severe 
criticism from his fellow townsmen, who 
laid their disappointment at his door. 
In committee, the Concord member 
voted for his own town; the Bos- 
cawen member, for Hopkinton ; John 
Harris, as chairman, for Concord. 
Thus was the scale turned. Had 
John Harris voted for his own town, 
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Hopkinton instead of Concord would 
have been the capital of New Hamp- 
shire. Hopkinton felt this blow keenly. 
Some Hopkinton people said that John 
Harris was bribed. 

However, we have grounds for de- 
fending John Harris’ memory from 
this imputation of bribery. His gen- 
eral character and reputation forbid 
the ascription of sinister public mo- 
tives. The specific charge that he 
was rewarded for his action by a 
judgeship is untenable, because when 
Governor Plumer, in 1316, appointed 
him an associate justice of the su- 
preme court, he declined the position, 
and a man will not decline to receive 
that for which he has already paid 
the price; nor is it probable that, 
being asked to receive it, he will per- 
sistently refuse it seven years. There 
was a profunder reason than bribery 
that influenced John Harris’ action. 

At the time of the location of the 
New Hampshire State house, which 
began to be erected in 1816 and was 
occupied in 1819, Concord and Hop- 
kinton were about equal in popula- 
tion. in 1810, according to the cen- 
sus then taken, Concord had 2,393 
inhabitants, and Hopkinton 2,216, 
making a difference of only 177. 
Both were places of business enter- 
prise and importance. Concord, 
however, had one special advantage, 
in being located on a great river. In 
New Hampshire, rivers were then gen- 
erally thoroughfares. The Merrimack 
river, in connection with Middlesex 
canal, formed a direct thoroughfare 
between Concord and Boston, and 
merchandise was freely transported 
up and down. Prospectively, at least, 
the Merrimack was navigable still 
farther north. Hopkinton was ceas- 
ing to occupy a position upon a great 
line of transportation. The forecast- 
ing of the unequal destiny of the two 
places was easy. Such a fact could 
not fail to influence the action of a 
mind habitually contemplative of gen- 
eral rather than special objects and 
ends. John Harris, a man of broad 
and discoursive judgment, was con- 
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strained to vote for Concord in prefer- 
ence to Hopkinton as the permanent 
seat of the State government of New 
Hampshire. 

We have already spoken of John 
Harris as a Freemason. He gave 
great diligence to the welfare of the 
local Masonic element. In 1803, on 
the roth of January, a preliminary 
meeting of the Palladian Society was 
held at his home. A constitution had 
been framed and adopted, and John 
Harris became the first treasurer. In 
1807, Trinity Chapter was formed in 
Hopkinton. In the priority of chap- 
ters in the State, Trinity was the sec- 
ond. John Harris was its founder. 
In 1824, he was its treasurer. He 
was also founder of the Tyrian Council, 
and of the Mount Horeb Command- 
ery of Knights Templars. He was 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, 
Grand High Priest of the Grand 


Ckapter at its formation in 1819, and 
first Grand Master of the Grand En- 
campment of Knights Templars of 
New Hampshire at its formation in 


1826. 

John Harris’ career as a party poli- 
tician seems to exhibit little promi- 
nence. Being a Federalist, or Whig, 
he sustained the disadvantage of re- 
siding ina town where the opposing 
political party had a strong majority. 
He was frequently the incumbent of 
minor offices, such as moderator, se- 
lectman, or member of a special com- 
mittee of the town, but in those days 
a Whig could not expect to be sent to 
the General Court of New Hampshire 
from Hopkinton. The more notable 
civil offices that John Harris held were 
the gifts of executive appointment. In 
this fact, too, we find illustration of a 
principle that often obtains in Ameri- 
can politics. The appointing power is 
often more non-partisan than the elec- 
tive. It is noticeable that John Harris 
was not in a single instance appointed 
to higher civil office by dignitaries of 
his own party. He was appointed 
postmaster under the administration of 
James Madison ; probate judge under 
the gubernatorial régimes of William 
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Plumer and Levi Woodbury ; solicit- 
or under that of Plumer; associate 
justice under that of Woodbury. It 
must be that John Harris was selected 
for these offices on account of his abil- 
ity and integrity. The cause of his 
deposition from the most important ju- 
dicial office he ever held, was purely 
partisan. In 1832, when Samuel Dins- 
more was governor of New Hampshire, 
Charles F. Gove was the Democratic 
leader of the House of Representatives. 
In the legislature of that year, there 
was presented a resolution asking 
for the removal of Judge Harris from 
office. The resolution was referred to 
the judiciary committee, which re- 
ported in opposition to the removal. 
Gove then appealed to the house, and 
the Judge was ousted. A member of 
that legislature, now living, says, “ It 
was a violent action that did not com- 
mand my vote.” 

It remains for us to speak of John 
Harris as a churchman. In religious 
matters, as in other affairs, he was 
prominent. In 1803, an organization 
of the Episcopal Church, under the 
superintendency of the Rev. Samuel 
Meade, was effected in Hopkinton. It 
was known as “ Christ’s Church,” and 
worshipped in the old county court 
house. John Harris was one of the 
subscribers to the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. In 1826, the Rev. Moses B. 
Chase became the clergyman of the 
church and founded a new parish, 
which was incorporated in 1827 as 
“St. Andrew’s Church.” John Har- 
ris and William Little were its first. 
wardens. 

A man like John Harris could 
hardly fail of continued prominence 
in any church to which he might give 
his religious sympathies and support. 
However, in the Episcopal church at 
Hopkinton, his assistance was once 
in special demand. In the early 
struggling days of this church, the 
regular services of a clergyman were 
not always attainable. Laymen were 
often required to supply the desk. 
Prayers were often read at public wor- 
ship by John Harris and John O. Bal- 
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Yard, better known as “ Master Bal- 
lard,” the noted teacher of a select 
school, but the sermons were usually 
or always read by Harris, whose skill 
as a public reader gave him an ac- 
knowledged prominence in this part 
of the services. 

The remains of John Harris, with 
those of his wife and unmarried chil- 
‘dren, were buried in the old cemetery 
of Hopkinton village, on the right 
sidg of the lot, as one enters by the 
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front gate, and a number of rods in- 
wardly. The remains of Catharine 
Little lie in another part of the same 
yard. It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that the graves of the Judge 
and Mrs. Harris are both in a sad 
state of neglect, the headstones being 
prostrate and broken. The grave of 
Ann Harris is not in any better 
condition. 

There is no descendant of John 
Harris living. 
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BY LEVI W. DODGE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


*T were long and needless here to tell 
How to my hand these papers fell, 
With me they cannot stay.— Marmion. 


There is perhaps no subject of 
greater interest to the earnest antiqua- 
rian than the origin and history of ge- 
ographical proper names; those of 
aboriginal no less than those of mod- 
ern attachment. The facts and impres- 
sions here recorded, may gratify the 
curiosity of some of the readers of 
“THe GRANITE” interested in ye mat- 
ters of ye olden time. 

Coos, the title attached to our north- 
ern county, is purely of Indian deriva- 
tion, and of the dialect of the Abene- 
kies, a confederacy of tribes once 
inhabiting the territory now included 
in New Hampshire and Western 
Maine, and north to the River St. Law- 
rence. It is a corruption of ‘‘Coo-ash,” 
signifying pines ; the syllable ash being 
the plural ending in that dialect. 

It was among the aborigines of the 
country even as in our own time, the 
inhabitants of any particular section 
were known by some name attached 
to, or descriptive of the portion of 
country in which they were located. 
We know the “Green Mountain Boys” 
live only in Vermont. So among the 
natives the Cvo-ash-aukes were the 
dwellers of the “ pine-tree country,” 


from Coo-ash, pines, and avke or akee, 
place or section, the latter having a 
broader signification than the terminal 
auke, which was more generally applied 
to localities. This title was attached 
to the country and its inhabitants north 
of the mountains and along the Con- 
necticut valley above Moosilauke. It 
is not probable that these pine country 
Indians assumed tribal regulations un- 
til after the advent of the white man 
or the breaking up of the more impor- 
tant and powerful organizations below. 
Nor is this the only location bearing 
that title. There is a stream, a branch 
of the lower Merrimack, the outlet of 
Massabesic Lake, still known by its 
Indian name, * Cohos Brook ;’”’ and 
the country around and through which 
it flows was once adense forest of pine, 
the “Coo-ash” of the natives. Nor is 
this the only Indian title still clinging 
like the ancient pine to its native soil 
around this northern section, and 
doubtless brought hither by those 
exiles from the lower Merrimack, when 
driven from the hunting grounds and 
the homes of their fathers, to seek a 
temporary abiding place “ around the 
head waters of the Connecticut.” 
When, in the early part of the 17th 
century, Capt. John Smith coasted 
along the shore of New England, and 
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made the acquaintance of its early 
inhabitants, he found dwelling in the 
beautiful “valley of the Merrimack,” 
a half dozen or more tribes, each 
independent in itself, but all owning 
allegiance to one powerful chief, Pas- 
saconaway of the Penacooks. His 
centre of power, or seat of council, 
was about where the city of Concord 
now is. This valley afforded superior 
advantages for Indian settlement. Its 
rich intervales were easily cultivated 
even by the rude implements and with 
the slight knowledge they possessed. 
The forests abounded in game, and 
the various falls along the course of 
the river afforded unsurpassed fishing 
advantages, where, during the favorable 
season, the fishermen of the various 
tribes gathered for their annual supply 
of fish. The most noted of these re- 
sorts was called Namaoskeag; from 
namaos, fish, and auvke,a place, mean- 
ing therefore fishing place, and the 
native tribe inhabiting the section 
around the falls, was known as Mama- 
oskeauks. In those primitive days the 
name was applied to the succession of 
falls from the country of the Penne- 
cooks to the Souhegan, but as the 
country became settled by the white 
man, the name became limited to the 
falls now known as Amoskeag, a cor- 
ruption of the original Namaoskeauke. 
During the two hundred and fifty years 
it has been known to the English, it has 
suffered many transformations in or- 
thography, one of which by Dr. Cotton 
Mather we will quote. The river had 
become noted far beyond its native 
bounds on account of other wonders 
than its fish, its falls, and its broad ba- 
sins. 

In the “Philosophical Transactions,” 
published in London, Mather writes 
thus: “A little above the hideous falls 
of the Merrimack River, at a place 
called Amnuskeag, is a huge rock in 
the midst of the stream,” etc. 

When in after years the remnants of 
these Merrimack river tribes, deci- 
mated to a scanty few, were forced to 
quit their native valley, the homes of 
their ancestors and their ancient hunt- 
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ing and fishing grounds, they fled north, 
and around the head waters of the 
Connecticut they found a new “ Coo- 
ash”’ country, and themselves became 
the Cooashaukes, and the mountain 
streams abounding in trout, their native 
food, from the rivers of lower Cohos 
(Haverhill) to the upper Cohos (Lan- 
caster) intervales, were soon known as 
their Mamaos-coo-auke, easily trans- 
lated into “ Pine-tree Fishing Place,” 
and as easily transformed by some 
Cotton Mather of later years into the 
present briefer but not less euphoneous 
title, Ammonoosuc, and clinging still 
to three distinct wild streams included 
within the ancient domain of the Coo- 
ash-aukies. 

The writer has seen or heard a dif- 
ferent signification of the name Coos, 
as meaning crooked, and applied to «he 
country as descriptive of the winding 
course of the river in those named lo- 
calities, but this cannot be the true 
translation, for although the English 
word might descriptively be applied, 
the Abenekies term for crooked would 
be penaguis, from which could not well 
be derived the name Coos. 

There exists no Indian title of moun- 
tain, lake or river, but is a concentrated 
description, often clothed in poetic 
imagery, illustrative of some peculiar- 
ity, real or imaginary, or perhaps com- 
memorative of some strange legend or 
savage romance. 

The aberiginal name once borne by 
Lancaster’s eastern branch of the Con- 
necticut, Israel’s river, seems to have 
departed with the nation or tribe 
which conferred it, and it is so lost in 
tradition, so warped by attempts to re- 
concile English orthography and pro- 
nunciation with the Indian tongue, 
that it has become corrupted into al- 
most a meaningless title. In the tradi- 
tional “ Singrawoc,”’ we can trace no 
Abenequis save the terminal oc or awke. 
Stwooganock, as written by some one, 
whom, we know not, is nearer the orig- 
inal, which was doubless Sawa-coo- 
nauke, with the n thrown in for eu- 
phony. ‘This in the Indian dialect 
would signify “burnt pine place,” or 
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country, from which we might read that 
sometime, away back prior to the ad- 
vent of the white hunter, perhaps in 
the days of Wannalancet, the valley 
was devasted by fire; which circum- 
stance was of sufficient Indian import- 
ance to be classed among the traditions 
of the tribe and gave a name to the 
section and its river. Col. Potter, the 
historian of Manchester, is authority 
for the derivation of Saco from a sim- 
ilar traditional source. 

The name this river at present bears, 
is said to commemorate that of an en- 
terprising hunter, who prior to mid- 
eighteenth century days, scouted this 
section for peltries. It is said to have 
been before the exploration of this 
north country by the whites, and prior 
to the advance of civilization beyond 
the outposts, which as late as 1760 
were Charlestown on the Connecticut 
and what is now Franklin on the Mer- 
rimack. 

The generally accepted origin of the 
name is doubtless founded upon some 
show of fact, but as English knowledge 
of the region extends back but to 
about the middle of the last century, 
we can but think that what is now ac- 
cepted as dim tradition, might be 
traced to its circumstantial source. It 
would certainly be a satisfaction to the 
lovers of the antique and to the student 
of history to know whence came and 
whither went the unknown individual 
whose name is immortalized in the title 
of this beautiful stream coming down 
from 


Where the shadows of mountains 
Lie darkly at noon, 

And December drifts cool in the 
Sunlight of June. 


The tradition which associates the 
name of “ old Captain John,” as he 
was familiarly known to the whites, 
with the present title of the river of 
Dalton and Whitefield at the head of 
the “Fifteen Mile Falls,” the writer has 
never been able to trace to any reliable 
source, but will here introduce for what 
it is, a tradition characteristic of those 
times. 
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Among the Cooashaukes who returned 
from St. Francis, or Abernaquis as their 
settlement in Canada is still called, and 
where descendants of these scattered 
New Hampshire tribes now exist, were 
two families of former distinction 
among the clans. They were known 
as Capt. Joe and Capt. John, and were 
prominent actors in the events of those 
pre-revolutionary days. They were 
totally unlike in disposition and senti- 
ment, but both espoused the cause of 
the patriots during the war that followed, 
and did good service for the people. 

The squaw of Capt. Joe was known 
among the whites as ““Molley.” She re- 
mained true to her disentitled chief 
until in his old age, when under stronger 
influences she returned to friends at 
St. Francis. “Old Joe” died at New- 
bury in 1819, said to have been the last 
survivor of his race. 

In the town of Barnet, just above the 
junction of the Passumpsic river with 
the Connecticut, is a small contribution 
to the former river known as “‘ Joe’s 
Brook,” and its source among the hills 
of Barnet is “Joe’s Pond,” commemo- 
rative of “old Joe,” the last of the 
Cooashaukes ; while a little farther to 
the westward are Molley’s Brook and 
Molley’s Pond, telling to the listener’s 
ear the story of the unfaithful squaw. 

Capt. John was an active partisan 
during the revolutionary war. He led 
a small company of Indians enlisted 
from Coos and vicinity, and received 
a captain’s commission. With the in- 
stincts of his race, like Capt. Joe, he 
was a wandering hunter, and the tradi- 
tion affirms that the river running 
through his favorite hunting grounds 
came to be known as “ John’s River.” 
It enters the Connecticut from the east 
just at the head of the “ Fifteen Mile 
Falls,” in Dalton. This ancient chief- 
tain died a violent death soon atter the 
return of peace, and was buried at 
“lower Cohos.” Capt. John was 
known among his own kindred as 
“ Soos-sup,” or Sussup, and in those 
savage war-whoop days he was a ter- 
ror among the early settlements of 
New Hampshire, being a leader in 
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some of the incidents of Indian cap- 
tivity and cruelty, as instigated by the 
French. 


He left one son, who was known 
as “Pial Sussup;” Pial being the 
Indian of Phil, or Philip, and 
the writer is wondering if there is 
not some connection between this 
name and that attached to the last In- 
dian consignment of land located in 
the Coos country. This deed is dated 
June 8th, 1796, and conveys from 
“‘ Philip, an Indian, a native of Amer- 
ica, now resident in Upper Coos and 
chief thereof,” to *‘ Thomas Eames, of 
Northumberland, and his associates.” 
“Beginning on the east side of the 
Connectteecook river, now called Con- 
necticut, at the mouth of the Ammon- 
oosuck River,” etc. The territory in- 
cludes within its bounds all that section 
of New Hampshire lying north of the 
Ammonoosuc and Androscoggin, and 
a section of Maine, with the following 
reservations and conditions, namely : 
“That I reserve free liberty to hunt all 
sorts of game on any of the foregoing 
territories and taking fish in any of the 
waters thereof, for myself, my heirs and 
successors and all Indian tribes forever. 
Also liberty of planting four bushels of 
corn and beans, and this my trusty 
friend Thomas having given me secur- 
ity to furnish me and my squaw with 
provisions and suitable clothing, which 
I have accepted in full. I have for 


myself and in behalf of all Indians who ~ 


hunted on or inhabited any of the 
foregoing lands or waters, forever quit- 
claimed and sold as aforesaid to them 
4 . * as a good estate in fee 
simple, and do covenant with them 
that myself and my ancient fathers, 
forever and at all times have been in 
possession of the above described 
premises ; and that I have a right to, 
and will warrant and defend the same 
to them, etc. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand, seal aud signature this 
twenty-eighth of June, 1796. 


his 
Philip +- Indian Chief. 


mark. 


her 
Molley -+- Messell. 


mark. 
her 


Mooseleck ++ Sussup.” 
mark. 


Incidentally here let me mention 
what I have never seen allusion to in 
any historical sketches of Lancaster, 
but is preserved among the memories 
of “Ye ancient days” in “Lower Coos.” 
During those times of Indian - terror, 
Gen. Jacob Bailey, the leading military 
spirit of this section, had under his 
command a small scout both of whites 
and friendly Indians. Learning at one 
time that a party of the enemy were 
on their way from Canada with intent 
to burn Newbury, he dispatched a band 
of rangers under the leadership of Col. 
Barron to intercept them. But some- 
where along their route from Lake 
Champlain, the Indians were apprised 
of the intended ambuscade by a tory 
hunter, 


“ Thus foiled in their main purpose, 
they abandoned the destruction of 
Lower Coos, and turning north they 
burned the settlement at Lancaster.” 

Should this notice of an event 
scarcely more than traditional meet 
the eye of any descendant of those 
intrepid ‘pioneers who followed the 
lead of Paige and Nash and Stockwell, 
perhaps they will tell us more of that 
early Indian raid into this north coun- 
try, and who were the sufferers thereby. 

Prior to the conquest of Canada, 
which closed what has passed into his- 
tory as the French and Indian war, in 
1761, the region north of a line drawn 
from Charlestown on the Connecticut, 
to the south end of Lake Winnepiseo- 
gee, which would represent New Hamp- 
shire’s northern outposts of civilization, 
and onward to the River St. Lawrence, 
was a vast wilderness, uninhabited ex- 
cept by the remnants of those scattered 
tribes who had fled north before the 
irresistible advance of the white man 
into their native wilds. 

This “terra incognita” was a broad, 
indefinable country, lying between the 
French possessions of Canada and 
British provinces of New England, but 





















still occupied by the real owners of the 
soil, who held their title by grant from 
the King of kings« Can we wonder 
that they were jealous of the aggres- 
sions and encroachments that had al- 
ready driven them from their ancestral 
domains into hopeless exile and into 
weak and scattered bands among the 
mountains? Does it seem strange that 
seeking retaliation for their many 
wrongs, and fearing lest they be driven 
even from this last foothold in their 
native land, they should be found alliea 
with the French as against their ancient 
and implacable foe, the English ? 

From the Indians alone, after the 
death of their great war chief, Kan-ca- 
ma-gus, just previous to 1700, the set- 
tlers of New Hampshire would have 
had but little to fear even among the 
unguarded outer settlements, forthe red 
and white hunters were frequent com- 
panions, and the red men, their wives 
and their children were often seen at 
the fireside of the pale-face ; but insti- 
gated by the French through offers of 
reward, love of revenge and fear of 
punishment, they were influenced to 
dastardly deeds. 

During the peaceful reign of Wan- 
nalancet, the son and immediate suc- 
cessor of Passaconaway, who was Sag- 
amore of the Merrimack river confed- 
eracy when the English first com- 
menced the settlement of the country, 
the Indians bad been shorn of their 
strength and had now become a mere 
remnant of a once powerful nation. 

After the massacre at Cocheco in 
1689, which was instigated and carried 
forward by the wily Kancamagus in 
revenge for repeated wrongs to himself 
and family and tribes, he with his fol- 
lowers fled north, and, says Judge 
Potter, “joined the bands at the sources 
of the Saco, Amarescoggin and Con- 
necticut,” and the “ royal residence of 
the Pennecooks at Namaoskeag be- 
came comparatively deserted.” 

The small tribe upon the Saco was 
known as the Pequaukies under a sav- 
age chieftain, but they were routed 
and most of their warriors slain in 1725, 
by Capt. Lovewell and his party, and 
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the feeble remnant fled north of the 
mountains, and afterward, says the 
same authority as above, “joined their 
friends at St. Francis.” 

It was these reunited remnants of 
the once powerful Abenekies tribes of 
Maine and New Hampshire, who were 
used by the French in after years as 
instruments to carry the fire and toma- 
hawk into the border settlements of 
the state, the ancient homes of these 
revengeful wild men of the woods. 

It was from these expatriated surviv- 
ors of their race, perhaps under direc- 
tion of their allies, the French, that 
came to Capt. Stevens at Charlestown, 
the protest against the further advance- 
ment of English colonization into the 
“‘ Cowass”’ country, as alluded to by 
Belknap and Saunderson, and embod- 
ied in a communication dated March 
1gth, 1753, from Capt. Israel Williams 
to Lieut. Gov. Phips, of Massachusetts. 


Perhaps in view of certain contro- 
versies that have grown out of allusions 
of different writers to this letter, it may 
be of interest to the public to here in- 
troduce it in full, or as far as is neces- 
sary to illustrate our sketch. 


“HATFIELD, March roth, 1753. 
Sir : 

Capt. Stevens, of No. 4, was lately 
at my house and gave me the following 
acc’t, which I thought it my duty to 
transmit to your honour, it appearing 
to me to be of importance to the pub- 
lic: viz.—That the beginning of Jan’y 
last, six Indians of the St. Francois 
tribe came to No. 4 Fort undera Flag 
of truce: the first thing they asked 
after was, Whether it was all well? To 
which he answered Yes, and asked 
whether they had not heard of the late 
Treaty at the Eastward? Their answer 
was No, they knew of no such thing. 
He told them there was no doubt but 
some of their tribe was present at the 
Treaty. They said none of their Chiefs, 
for it they had any treaty with the 
English, it would be at Albany or in 
some of these parts. They further 
said to the Capt., You well know what 
you heard from our chief men last 
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summer at Montreal, and what they 
say is always strong. Inthe most of 
the conversation he had with them, he 
told me they manifested great uneasi- 
ness at our People’s going to take a 
view of Cowass meadows last spring, 
but never fully declared their minds 
till the morning they took their depart- 
ure, when with great deliberation (as 
he expressed it) they told him, For the 
English to settle Cowass was what they 
could not agree to, and as the English 
had no need of that land, but had 
enough without it, they must think the 
English had a mind for war if they 
should go there, and said if you do we 
will endeavor that you shall have a 
strong war ; that they should have the 
Mohawks and Otawawas to help them ; 
that there were four hundred Indians 
now a hunting on this side the St. 
Francois River, and that the owners of 
the land at Cowass would be all there 
this Spring, and that they at No. 4 
might expect that if the affair of set- 
tling Cowass went forward to all have 
their houses burnt. 

They told him further that they had 
no mind for war and desired him to 
use his Interest to prevent the English 
going to Cowass, and said again if they 
go there must be war, and it would be 
awar of the English making. Thus 
have I given the account almost in the 
words he delivered to me, nothing ma- 
terially different.” 

Capt. Williams further adds, “Upon 
the whole it is evident that the Indians 
are acquainted with the Designs and 
Projections of a neighboring govern- 
ment (New Hampshire), and it is evi- 
dent they don’t intend tamely to yield 
up the possession of that piace to the 
English ; but on the contrary do what 
they can to hinder the settlement of it, 
and as they suppose the land to be 
theirs, and none without their consent 
have right to enter upon it, and they 
have good right v ¢¢ armis to drive 
any such away, so beyond all dispute 
the French will encourage and help 
them. However easy and practicable 
the settlement of Cowass may appear 
to some, yet J make no doubt they will 


meet with a Tartar and find themselves 
miserably disappointed that they have 
undertaken it it they proceed.” 

This is the letter upon which Dr. Bel- 
knap, the historian, bases his statement, 
vol. 2, page 278, of his history. “A 
party was sent up in the spring of 1752, 
to view the meadows of Cohos and lay 
out the proposed townships.” Col. 
Potter, the historian of Manchester, 
seems to entertain the same Opinion, 
and yet neither of the above authors 
gives us any proof or record of the 
exploration, nor has thus far any ac- 
count of it come to the light of mod- 
ern history. ‘The expression in Capt. 
Williams’s letter giving rise to the theory 
of the 1752 undertaking, is this : “ 7hey 
man'fested great uneasiness at our Peo- 
ple’s going to take a view of Cowass 
meadows last Spring.” 

The opinion of this writer is that by 
some means the Indians were made 
acquainted with the deliberations of 
the Council of New Hampshire, rela- 
tive to the occupancy of their lands, 
and before any steps were taken toward 
a survey, sent their protest to the near- 
est point hiving authority to communi- 
cate. ‘The consideration of the subject 
by the assembly was early in March, 
1753, at which time a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of “‘survey- 
ing and marking a road to Coos.” 
This committee consisted of Col. Zac- 
cheus Lovewell, Jonn Tolford and 
Caleb Page, and the particulars of their 
service may be gathered from their ac- 
count rendered and now on file in the 
office of the secretary of state. It 
bears date March 31, 1753, and is as 
follows : 

“March, 1753. Messrs. Zacheus 
Lovewell, John ‘Tolford and Caleb 
Page Charge ye Province of New 
Hampr., Dr., for themselves and men 
here named hired to survey and make 
the road to Coos in March Curr’t.” 
Here follow the names of the party 
and the time of service, varying from 
19} to 22 days. ‘The pilot of the ex- 
pedition was John Stark, who had 
passed over the same route as a cap- 
tive but a year before, and one mem- 
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ber of the party was Robert Rogers, 
afterward the famous scout and ranger, 
and the destroyer of the Indian village 
of St. Francis, in 1759. 

To reconcile the above account with 
the statement in the letter of Mr. Wil- 
liams, we must conclude there is error 
in dates, which would not be likely to 
occur, or the meaning of the author of 
the letter has been misunderstood, wn- 
less there was a@ previous expedition 
under private enterprise, which may 
have been the case. 

The author of Stark’s memoirs, in 
aliuding to this expedition, seems to 
treat it lightly and says, ““They reached 
Concord on their return on the thir- 
teenth day from the time of their de- 
parture.” What is his authority for 
this statement we are unable to find, 
and he in the same connection refers 
to Col. Potter’s account, which author- 
ity says, “they performed the duty as- 
signed them in twenty days.” 

This then was the state of affairs in 
the “ Cohos ” country in the spring of 
1753, about ten years previous (o its 
occupancy by the whites. The English 
had penetrated and marked a way by 
the Merrimack and Pemigewasset val- 
leys, into the heart of the Indian terri- 
tory, notwithstanding the protest of the 
native chiefs. This action, we may 
presume, was immediately communi- 
cated to the French, for rumor was 
soon brought that they were building 
a fort at Upper Cohos. This being 
conveyed to the governor, he dis- 
patched a company under command 
of Capt. Peter Powers, and Stark says, 
“with a flag of truce, to demand their 
authority for so doing.” The author 
of the History of Manchester says they 
were sent out “in pursuit of the In- 
dians,” who had again commenced 
their hostilities on the frontiers. 

From the Adjutant General’s Report 
we have no reference to this expedi- 
tion, except in the biographical notice 
of Peter Powers, which says, “A re- 
port was afloat that the French were 
building a fort at the ‘ Upper Coos,’ 
and Governor Wentworth ordered 
Capt. Powers to march to that section 
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of country and ascertain the fact. This 
was in June, 1754. He obeyed the 
order and found that the report was 
unfounded.” 

Perhaps the Captain did not pene- 
trate far enough to prove the report 
untrue, as he ended his explorations 
about two miles above the mouth of 
what isnow known as Israel’s river. 
The first fortification known to have 
been built above the “fifteen mile falls,” 
or at “ Upper Coos,” was constructed ° 
by a detached company from Colonel 
Blanchard’s regiment, which was en- 
listed for service against Crown Point 
in 1755. This company was officered 
as follows: Robert Rogers, captain, 
Richard Rogers, 1st lieutenant, John 
Stark, 2d lieutenant, Noah Johnson, 
ensign. Early in the summer of that 
year they were sent forward from their 
rendezvous on the Merrimack to build 
a fort at ‘‘ Coos Meadows,” which lo- 
cality, so little known by the govern- 
ment, was supposed to be in the direct 
rcute from Salisbury Fort to Crown 
Point. And it was to be for “occupa- 
tion by the regiment, or for resort in 
case of disaster.” The report of the 
Adjutant General says : “Capt. Rogers 
executed his commission and built a 
fort at the junction of the Ammonoo- 
suc with the Connecticut, on the south 
side of the former river. This was 
called ‘Fort Wentworth.’” And he 
adds : “This fort upon the Ammonoo- 
suc should have been called ‘ Fort 
Folly ’ instead of Wentworth, as the 
fort, as well as the batteaux, never was 
of any use.” 

It has been asked, Why did not 
Rogers, in his famous retreat from St. 
Francis, in «759, stop at this fort which 
himself had builded, and find needed 
rest and relief from pursuit by the In- 
dians? The only answer seems to be 
in the fact that they were upon the op- 
posite side of the river from the fortifi- 
cation, and not finding the expected 
boats and having no tools for construct- 
ing a raft for aid in crossing, they 
thought their only safety was in con- 
tinued flight from their pursuers. 

After civilization had penetrated to 
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this northern country, and pitches had 
been made upon both sides of the 
valley, from the falls to the mouth of 
the Nulhegan, the settlers united them- 
selves together for self protection 
against the French and Indians, and, 
says the Hon. Moody Rich, in the 
Vermont Magazine : “There were three 
forts built, two in Northumberland, one 
at the mouth of the Ammonoosuc river, 
and one on the Marshall farm, since 
owned by Charles H. Woods, and one 
in Stratford, in the north part of the 
town, opposite the Joseph Merrill farm, 
in Brunswick. Whenever an alarm 
was given Indians or Tories were com- 
ing, the women and children fled to 
the forts.” Ward Bailey was chosen 
captain, to take command of these 
forts and the forces raised to guard 
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them. He had settled upon the west 
side of the river, in Maidstone. In 
1780, or soon after, Col. Bailey built a 
blockhouse as a defensive resort in 
case of necessity, at the Guildhall falls, 
and in after years it was used as the 
first jail in the county of Essex. 

‘In the spring of 1776, Capt. Jere- 
miah Eames was on duty at the ‘Upper 
Coos,’ and built or repaired the garri- 
son at Northumberland, and about the 
same time he built garrisons at Bath 
and Lancaster.” So says the Report 
of the Adjutant General. 


Still linger in our northern clime 
Some memories of that olden time, 
And still around our mountains here 
We hold the ancient titles dear. 
ANON. 


EARTHQUAKES FROM 1638 TO 1883, 1N THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS NORTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. 





BY JOSIAH EMERY. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


September 5, 1732, about noon, we 
had a severe shock, which was _per- 
ceived at Boston and Piscataqua, but 
attended with little or no noise. The 
same earthquake was heard at Mon- 
treal, in Canada, at the same time and 
about the same hour of the day, and 
did damage to one hundred and eighty- 
five houses, killed seven persons and 
hurt five others ; and it was heard there 
several times afterward, only in the 
night, as the newspapers give us this 
account. Of this shock, Mr. Brigham 
says : ‘‘ September 5, 1732, N.S., a vio- 
lent earthquake was felt in Canada, 
which did considerable damage at 
Montreal, as stated in Mr. Plant’s list 
above. It came at eleven o'clock A. M., 
and was attended with a rumbling noise. 
A clock was stopped at Annapolis, 
Maryland, although the shock was 
slightly felt at Boston. 


December 30, in the morning, we 
had a shock, and it had been heard by 
some people several times within three 
weeks before. 

March 1, 1733, a loud and long 
noise of it. 

October 19, 1733, a loud and long 
noise about midnight. 

January 16, 1733-4, about 10.20 
Pp. M., a loud and long roaring. 

June 29, 1734, about 3.15 P. M., 
there was somewhat of a noise of it. 

October 9, about 10.20, a small shock. 

November 11 or 12, for it was about 
midnight, we had the loudest noise and 
greatest shock, except the first ; it was 
long, very awful and terrible. 

November 16, about six in the morn- 
ing, there was a small shock. 

February 2, 1735-6, about a quarter 
of an hour before six in the evening, 
there was a pretty loud noise and shock. 

















March 21, 1736, about half an hour 
past ten in the morning, it was some- 
what loud. 

July 13, about 9.45 A. M., the noise 
of it was loud. 

October 1, about 1.30 A. M., it was 
loud and long, and a great shock re- 
peated twice in an instant. 

November 12, about two in the 
morning, there was a shock with the 
noise, and about six the same morning 
another something louder. 

February 6, 1736-7, about a quarter 
past four p. M., there was a considerable 
shock. 

Shocks were also felt in Boston, says 
Mr. Brigham, at the same hour of Feb- 
ruary 16. This probably was the same 
as the above, with a Nn. s. date. 

September 9, 1737, about 10.20 A.M., 
it was very loud and long, and shook 
our houses very much. 

“In October or November of the 
same year,” says Mr. B., “a very slight 
shock was felt in Boston, but it is only 
referred to as happening about seven- 
teen years before the great earthquake 
of 7 


se 
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December 7, a little before eleven in 
the night, the ground shook very much, 
but we heard no noise. On the same 
seventh of December, at New York, 
they had three severe shocks of an 
earthquake in the night ; it threw down 
there some chimneys, and made the 
bells to toll so as to be heard. At the 
same time the said shock and noise was 
felt and heard in many other places. 
This is the same shock referred to by 
Mr. B., page 9, as happening on De- 
cember 17. His date is n.s., Mr. 
Plant’s o. s. 

August 2, 1739, we had a great 
shock ; it made my house to shake, 
and the windows jar. It was about an 
hour past two inthe morning. I think 
I never heard but two other louder or 
longer or greater. 

December 14, 1740, about 6.35 A. M., 
there was heard a pretty loud noise of 
the earthquake. 

January 18, 1741, about four A. M, 
there was heard the noise of the earth- 
quake. 
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January 25,1741, about ten minutes 
before four in the afternoon, there was 
a shock of the earthquake with a loud 
rumbling noise. 

The above account, up to January 
25, 1741, was copied by Mr. Plant 
and sent to England, and read before 
the Philosophical Society, February 
21, 1742, and published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. 43, p. 33- 

In the letter transmitting his record, 
he says : “This is the last that has been 
heard (and I pray God I may never 
hear any more such and so long). I 
have omitted to set down some that 
were small, or such as I did not hear 
myself. I was very exact to the time, so 
that what account I have sent you is 
most certainly true. And though the 
first night was the most terrible, as the 
surprise was sudden, yet there never 
happened one shock among us, but what 
occasioned some alteration at that time 
in every person’s countenance or con- 
stitution ; and which way soever any 
person’s face happened to be, that way 
the noise of the earthquake appeared 
to him. These frequent repetitions of 
the roaring and shocks of the earth- 
quake were upon Merrimack river, and 
seldom extended above seven or eight 
miles’ distance from, or twenty or thirty 
up the river—those instances alone ex- 
cepted which I have mentioned in the 
relation ; and the first shock of it was 
greater with us than anywhere else in 
New England ; and the tops of chim- 
neys and stone fences were thrown 
down in these parts.” 

Mr. Plant was a native of England, 

born in 1691 ; was graduated from Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in 1712 ; became 
rector of Queen Anne’s Chapel, New- 
bury, April 29, 1722; died April 2, 
1753- 
The earthquake on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding September 15, 1728 (N.S.),men- 
tioned by Mr. B. in Historical Notes, is 
probably the same as that mentioned by 
Mr. Plant as occurring September 8. 

The shock of November 9, 1727, 
mentioned by Mr. B., is doubtless the 
same as Mr. Plant’s of October 29, the 
one being N. S., the other o. s. 
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Mr. Brigham’s of September 15, 
1732, N.S., is the same as Mr. Plant’s 
of September 5, 1732, 0. s. 

Mr. B.’s of February 16, 1737, is 
the same as Mr. Plant’s of February 
6, 1737- 

Mr. B.’s of December 17, 1737, is 
Mr. Plant’s of December 7, 0. s. 

“In October or ‘November, 1737,” 
says Mr. B, “a very slight shock was 
felt in Boston, but it is only referred 
to as happening about seventeen years 
before the great earthquake of 1755.” 
See Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
49, P- 443. 

June 13, 1741, at 10.35 A.M., a 
very noisy earthquake took place, al- 
though the shock was not very great. 
The day was bright and hot, and the 
barometer fell slightly in the morning. 
There had been no rain since the 
twenty-third of May, and the whole 
month was hot and dry. Much light- 
ning was observed during the latter 
part of the month. At the time of the 


earthquake the barometer, as observed 
by Prof. Winthrop, stood at 29.94. 


December 6, 1741, a small earth- 
quake was felt at Boston, Dedham, 
Walpole, and other towns, about 8 
o’clock in the morning. This is not 
mentioned by Mr. Plant, and probably 
was not heard at Newbury. The towns 
mentioned are some distance south of 
Boston, and Newbury double the dis- 
tance north. 

March 27, 1742, a quarter before 
7 A.M., the noise of the earthquake 
was very loud, but it did not make 
any shaking, as I could perceive, al- 
though I was alone and seated in my 
little house. One thing I took notice 
of, namely, at all times before, when 
we heard the noise, which way our 
faces were, that way the noise seemed 
to be, but now the noise seemed to be 
behind me, and my family took notice 
of it that the noise seemed to be be- 
hind them. Mr. Plant. 

September 13, 1742, about half past 
five an earthquake. . 

August 10, 1743, about five P. M., a 
pretty loud shock of the earthquake. 
FP. 
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May 13, 1744, in the morning, a 
shock. 

May 16, 1744, at a quarter past 
eleven a. M., there was an earthquake. 
It was felt in Quebec, in Canada. 


June 3, 1744 (0.s,) on the Sab- 
bath, at a quarter past ten, we had a 
terrible shock of the earthquake. It 
made the earth so shake that it made 
myself and many others run out of 
the church. This was also noticed 
at Cambridge, Mass. 2. 

June 28, 1744, public fast, and in 
the evening an earthquake. /P. 

December 23, 1744, a small earth- 
quake was felt about Newbury at ncon. 

Mr. Plant made no record of the 
above. 

February 2, 1746, a shock was felt 
by some at Boston between nine and 
ten in the evening. 

August 2, 1746, just before sunrise, 
there was a considerable loud and long 
earthquake. 

January 6, 1747, about midnight an 
earthquake. 

December 3, 1747, at half past four, 
an earthquake. 

December 6, 1747, at four Pp. M., 
another. 

March 11, 1748, about a quarter 
before seven A. M., there was an earth- 
quake. 

November 1, 1755, the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon occurred, and con- 
tinued for several days. According 
to Appleton, this earthquake was felt 
in Iceland, on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, and on Lake Ontario. 


“November 18, 1755, about four 
o’clock A. M., was the most violent 
earthquake ever known in North 
America. It continued about four 
and a half minutes. In Boston, about 
one hundred chimneys were leveled 
with the roofs of the houses, and fif- 
teen hundred shattered and thrown 
down in part. There was a shock 
every day till the twenty-second.” 
The above I copy from Joshua Coffin’s 
history, who quotes from Richard 
Kelley. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE DRY GOODS BUSINESS IN 
CONCORD. 


Prominent among the fine blocks in 
Concord is the Board of Trade Build- 


ing, located on Main street, corner of 


School. In this block we find the 
store of E. W. Willard & Co., who 
are known thro ghout New Hamp- 
shire as one of the leading dry goods 
firms of the State. The above cut 
shows their store, with its. three en- 
trances, Nos. 83 North Main Street 
and 2 and 6 School Street. For the 
benefit of our readers we have taken 
pains to inspect the large stock 
and numerous departments of this 
store. Also, the Lamson Cash Rai/- 
road, a novel device (used only by 
the larger stores) for carrying cash 
from clerks to the cashier’s desk. This 
is the only one of the kind in Con- 
cord, and would well pay any one 
visiting Concord to inspect. 

In a single page which we shall de- 
vote to the leading dry goods store in 
Concord, we can but mention some of 
the many attractions offered by Messrs. 
E. W. Willard & Co., and only a few 
things that have led to the success of 
which they may well be proud. We 
notice in their store a large and care- 


fully selected stock. Prominent among 
the departments are the Dress Goods, 
Silks, Shawls, White Goods, Kid 
Gloves, Hosiery, Ribbons, Handker- 
chie/s, Corsets and Skirts, Smail 
Wares, Domestics and Housekeeping 
Goods. We could not but admire the 
excellent arrangement of the goods, 
which seemed to border on the artistic, 
but a fact more worthy of mention 
was the quality of the goods which 
filled their many shelves and drawers. 
To maintain the reputation and large 
trade which this firm has already se- 
cured (a close inspection reveals the 
secret), the very best grades of goods 
largely predominate. While the de- 
mands of the trade require that all 
grades be kept, the firm always recom- 
mend a good fabric, avoiding shoddy 
and cheap imitations. 

In Silks, E. W. Willard & Co. seem 
to have unusual facilities for giving 
their customers good value. ‘They 
have gathered suggestions from the 
leading importers and large buyers of 
New York, and are willing to compare 
prices with any house in the country. 
The liberal patronage this department 
has received the past season is con- 
vincing proof that it is worthy the at- 
tention of close buyers. Their Hosiery 
and Kid Glove stocks are worthy of 
special mention ; for variety of makes, 
patterns, colors, and prices they are 
rarely equalled. 

E. W. Willard & Co. make a spe- 
cialty of furnishing Beach and Moun- 
tain Houses, also Boarding Houses, 
with Blankets, Cottons, Crashes, 
Table Linens, Napkins, ‘Towels, etc., 
at wholesale prices. They also fur- 
nish pay envelopes [size 3} x 5} 
inches] free to any parties wishing 
them. These are regular specie en- 
velopes and have their card printed on 
one side. Visit the store of E. W. 
Willard & Co. 
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